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TIM BOBBIN’S RETORT COURTEOUS. 





To the Editor of the Tradesman; or, Commercial Magazine. 
Sir, 


Waerner your correspondent from Liverpool, wha 
has adopted the signature of “GERAmB” is serious in his 
reply to my former observations, I certainly feel myself 
incompetent to determine. If I should, therefore, de- 
monstrate myself to be as wise as his worship, in set- 
tling the dispute about the Goose, between Thuttle* and 
the Wench, though with somewhat less noythe, it may 
not perhaps be utterly inadmissible, as a plea of extenu- 
ation, if not of entire exculpation. 

You cannot think, Mr. Editor, how much my heart 
was delighted at your correspondent’s observation, that 
he was determined not “to make your useful and en- 
tertaining miscellany the vehicle for disputation and ar- 

ment.” Of course, then, he will not be extravagant 
in his demands from me in point of the latter; and be 
assured that, I am as little disposed to write any thing 
on such a subject which might lead to the former. Some- 
times, however, a very innocent expression, demonstrat- 
ing the utmost sincerity, of a plain poslenans rustic, 
though couched in all the dialect of stump Loncashire, 

* See the story of the Goose in Tim Bobbin’s works, Ed. Lond. 
imo. 1806. p. 125, &c. 
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178 Tim Bobbin's Retort courteous. 
may be misunderstood, if not wilfully perverted, and lead 


to consequences or animosities totally unforeseen and 
altogether foreign from the design of the writer. But 
I am determined to meet this observer on his own ground, 
and to remark that, for my part, though | have unfortu- 
nately disturbed the nerves of one of the fraternity of 
the advocates and patrons of whiskers, sooner than create 
any difference of sentiments on so very momentous a sub- 
ject, both whiskers and mustachios shall be condemned 
o shoot the middle arch of London Bridge at low-water, 
rather than I would be the means of molestimg the 
of society. 

Whether your correspondent will interpret this de- 
claration into a kind of confession of my error, I know 
not; and it very |ittle concerns my feelings, whether he 
may improve it into an sikhowiedginsnt of error, and 
conclude it as a periphrasis of the word peccavi. Yet; 
some way or other, I cannot but cbserve that my mind 
revolts at the idea of this word of ancient lingo; for it 
is such an humiliation to the pride and vanity of the 
family of the Bobbins, who always delighted in a little 
mischief, if it was only with the ouzle to cry wheet-wit, 
wheet-wit wheu,* that such an explanation will not be 
admitted without a few hard knocks, and postage a 
bloody nose or two, Yet as our family were always 
very peaceable, so far as 1 know, and never enrolled 
themselves in the schools of a Broughton, or a Slaek, a 
Gregson, a Mendoza, a Gulley, or a Crib, or any of 
the modern sons of fisty-cuffs, I must confess that I should 
cut but apes figure before any of these scientific oppo- 
nents. lly, Mr. Editor, I must beg pardon of you 
and your correspondent for this alarm, which has ruf- 
fled my nerves in no small degree, and aps given 
some bias to my — observations. ir, you 
will allow me to bespeak your candour and indulgence, 
when in looking to the signature of this alarming reply, 
I find it to be sanctioned with the formidable name of 
GERAMB, of whiskered memory, whom, I had under- 
stood, was some time ago conveyed out of the country 
to yy and was little expected by an English- 
man to be still resident at Liverpool. Can you wonder, 
then, that my nerves have been horribly disturbed - by 
such an unexpected opponent; and I beow not that 
I could have written a single line in support or exte- 





* Sec as before, p. 128. 
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auation of my former sentiments, had I not, after much 
reasoning in my own mind, concluded that this must 
be some unlucky or mischievous urchin of an ass dressed 
in a lion’s skin. 

In alluding to the quarter from which my letter was 
naturall R Taeew not from what other quarter 
it have been communicated with the least na 
priety, unless he should be of opinion that it might have 
originated .with more propriety at Littlebrough, (see p. 
33, 34, 44,) rather than Rachdaw. But whatsoever ideas 
r may entertain “y me, I think it will be = great a 

lemand to compel me to uce a series of registers, 
duly certified, to eatiaty this er of the genealogy of my 
family ; neither do I think it would be very edifying to many 
of the readers of your highly useful, as well as enter- 
taining miscellany. Besides there is another reason for 
my declining this ee the burthen which your cor- 
respondent, though indirectly, seems desirous to ley 
upon me; and that is, the very great expence whi 
would be unavoidably incurred in searching the parochial 
reeords of Ay births, and burials, for more than 
half a century. Had my curiosity been ever so pressing, 
which it is not, a prudent lesson may be learned from 
the language of my ancestor, in the conduct of Thuttle 
in the business of Goose, 
He “‘ asks his pockets if they'll take his part,” 

and, im copying after so prudent an example, [ trust I 
shall not duped my res and facetious ancestor. 

Not — able to distinguish what he means by “ the 
epithet” affixed to my former letter, I must let it pass 
without a comment; for I can scarcely suppose that he 
can mean the title of a satyrical little work, but little 
known ia the eountry, which recently appeared in the 
metropolis, from which ] borrowed a line wherewith to 
close my letter. As little do I comprehend what he 
means by rencontres in Bond-street, which never once 
entered my mind, or affected my imagination in any 
part of my former letter. What first looks like an in- 
stance of the advantages resulting from whiskers, is that 
of “the fierce looking soldier ;” but { much doubt if 
they ever conveyed the least additional valour, or 
courage to an Englishman, or ereated in the mind of a 
Briton any additional 2 Ny Cmmpe or alarm when beheld, 
in all their terror, on face of a Frenchman. Your 


dent has advanced nothing beyond his own 
preju ES EE Sas Seen 
A 
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so disjointed and unconnected, that it seems difficult te 
infer any thing of certainty from them. 

In speaking of “the entreaties of the barbers,” for 
encouraging on whiskers, and saving them a consider- 
able of theit trouble, I cannot ‘but suspect there 
must be a little partiality, if not unfairness, in the state- 
ment. It puts one in mind ofthe numerous placards 
in the windows of many of their shops, as I observ- 
ed when in London, though not in Bond-street, of 
‘shave well for three-half-pence,” and, in some of the 
more obscure streets, “shave well for a penny ;” for 
these latter, ] am aware, must be deeply interested in 
romoting the growth of hair on the human face, as it 
me a proportionate saving both of dather and labour, 
especially on the faces of such frugal gentlemen as re- 
sisted the advanced price of shaving to three-half-pence. 

But when Geramb writes of poor Tim’s exercising 
his talent “on a more worthy subject,” I apprehend 
he has made a greater. blunder, or fallen into a 
misrepresentation. What! Can any subject be area 
of greater worthiness than his charming whiskers ?. The 
rest of the paragraph is of so motley a complexion, that 
few besides himself’ can tell whether he means to be 
serious or ironical ; and I need only observe, that though 
I am not aware that my ingenious ancestor suffered any 
whiskers to cover a considerable part of his face, or any 
part of it, that argument alone: would be no justification 
of your eorrespondent’s allusion that my wish to promote 
a restoration of the human face to its former condition 
cau be fairly considered as “ patriotism ushered into the 
world without a parent.” At any rate, without entering 
more minutely into the circumstantials of this weight 
subject, surely there is no more propriety, if so much, 
in the whiskered advocate signing himself Gerams, 


than in this of 
Your humble servant, 
Rochdale, Aug. 10, 1812. Tim Bossy, Jon. 


— — —— 


ON THE NATURE OF TOLERATION. 
[Continued from p. 131.} 


I has been stated as a strange absurdity to force men 
to be guided by others against their own light and know- 
‘ledge, unless we could be sure that they are no way liable 
to mistakes, But are these objectors less prone to 
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error than others? If they are not, what becomes of 
the observation? Does not the united and collected 
light of the nation, in the persons and determination of 
its representatives in parliament, in the enactment of 
laws, deserve equal attention with that of individuals? 
and if so, and these individuals pretend to have lights 
of their own, in opposition to this united light, we are 
still in an maeadlad condition, and a question arises 
which of these ought in reason to submit? and whether 
the reason of the nation expressed in the laws ought 
not to be paramount to the reason of individuals ? 

If it should be urged, that one man may sometimes 
see what six hundred and fifty-eight persons may miss, 
we shall not deny that this is possible, but it is not very 
probable. It is the odds upon one against six hundred 
and fifty-seven, supposing the objector to be one of the 
representatives of the nation: yet there can only be one 
right opinion. Besides, in that case, if such an individual 
is more correct than all the rest, he will be able to make it 
evident by some powerful arguments which shall have the 
effect of convincing many others. But the mere indivi- 
dual difference of opinion, without such arguments, cannot 
-warrant a toleration of six hundred and fifty-seven 
errors, supposing every representative in parliament 
to hold and maintain such a difference. If men will be 
content to enjoy their conscience quietly, and not dis- 
turb the community by their actions, the government 
or the magistracy will not and ought not to molest them ; 
but if they are to assume a liberty of action, in opposi- 
tion to the laws, what is this better than insurrection 
and rebellion? and what are the claims of such a liberty 
less than actual rebellion, and a justification of it ? 

Allowing that the magistrate has an incumbent duty to 
see to the execution of the divine appointments in religion, 
which has never been contested, ae can this be done 
without admitting him to be a competent ju of such 
pthc ee pre If this right of judgment be delegated or 
submitted to the six hundred and fifty-eight represen- 
tatives of the empire, the nature of the right is not 
changed in such a manner as to permit the exercise of 
such judgment to every individual; and, thus under- 
stood, the argument reverts to what I have already stat- 
ed. But farther, if the chief governor or magistrate 
has this wae originally for the benefit of the community, 
or if he submits this right to the representative body of 
the nation, either the chief governor or the representative 
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body, as circumstances may be, must be considered as 
competent to judge of what is appointed; otherwise 
such a pretended or real right implies a commission 
to do he knows not what. Or if there be but one right 
way of worship, all toleration is excluded. Not that 
christianity has given any new power to the chief go- 
vernor, but it certainly has laid upon him an additional 
obligation of duty; and although that obligation may, 
in some respects, be transferred to the parliament, the mi- 
nisters of the chief magistrate are bound, in honour and 
justice to their country and to their prince, to keep a 
very careful and watchful eye to preserve the magistrate’s 
prerogative and the people's privilege. 

Should it be said that such restrictions of government, 
er eg by penal sanctions, may make hypocrites in 
religion, but not converts, what does such an observation 
amount to? Any other law has exactly the same effect. 
Some may obey the laws from choice; others may con- 
form to them externally from fear. There may be hypo- 
crites in one case as well asin the other; and no doubt 
there are such. But what then? Will a random free 
will of every individual mend the matter? The answer 
to this is bon already anticipated. So long as either 
re or reputation is to be got by an ee of re- 
igion, men of the most corrupt principles and the most 
mischievous designs will affect to be of the party. It is 
so with any laws. What can so effectually tend to cure 
hypocrisy, as the certainty of punishment and dis- 

? 


That these sentiments maintain the right of 7 orting 
truth by fire and sword, is nevertheless denied. fronders 
against the laws must ever be ag to the eye 
of transgression in rtion to itude of the 
offence, or the Rech, pa or be useless. The power of 
enforcing them must be referred back to the chief go- 
vernor, and thence delegated to subordinate magistrates. 
No laws could subsist without it. Persons who will 
not be reformed, ought not to be permitted to seduce 
and corrupt others; and what can prevent this, so na- 
turally as the apprehension of punishment in some res 

or other, by depriving them of some of the privileges 
enjoyed by their fellow subjects, or by inflicting pains 
and penalties on such as daringly violate the laws. For 
such ings are not mere matters of conscience as 
to religious opinions; they cannot be ted from civil 
regulations, In fact, — to the bottom, these 
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will constantly be found to form the ground of tolera- 
tion, so clamorously contended for; and subjects purely 
religious, unmixed with civil concerns, are very rarely 
the object of such clamours for liberty of conscience. 
Nothing can be more obvious than the certainty, that if 
those who maintain the same religious and civil opinions 
with the governor of a country are not molested; the 
governor or the executive a under him, ought 
not, and in this kingdom certainly will not trouble him- 


self to impose any restrictions upon any man’s conscience, . 


whose opinion, if unconnec with civil obligations, 
may be at variance with the established religion. 

t has been observed that it is notin our power to 
believe what we please, which need not be argued 
against, or remarked upon, at present, though it cer- 
tainly admits of much modification. But if people have 
the unhappiness to think differently fromthe government, 
pe are surely not compelled to publish their thoughts, 

to demonstrate an incessant zeal and violence in 
maintaining them. Yet the cause of this difference 
should not be overlooked. If conscience, however sin- 
cere, be a sufficient excuse, some persons might make 
a conscience of worshipping the sun, or moon, or any 
or all of the host of heaven, which surely will not be 
contended for. Invincible ignorance might be some 
apology; but few persons need to labour under this 
misfortune in this kingdom, if it be not their own fault. 
Excepting idiots and maniacs, therefore, which, surely, 
must be out of the question, this isa misfortune which 
rarely can happen. The more usual cause of this un- 
happiness of thinking differently, is the want of due 
care and proper enquiry, and in some it may be attri- 
buted to a certain obstinacy or self-will, which disdains 
to submit to any opinions which are not of their own 
formation. But it must be a gross abuse of words, 
under such circumstances, to plead conscience as a justi- 
fication of disobedience. The civil magistrate never 
— in a well regulated government, to exercise 

inion over the conscience; but if conscience and 
practice be confounded, he may certainly take cognizance 
of the latter without the smallest infringement of the 
former. It is his duty so todo; for however the mind 
and disposition may be allowed their full weight in cases 
of murder or a from any contingencies or 
occurrences attending » yet those contingencies or 
eccurrences must be manifest before this plea of quo 
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animo can be admitted toa hearing. It is no less an abuse 
of our reason to pretend conscience for acts of disobedi- 
ence tothe state, or offences against society. Nay, if 
we consider it fully, the advocates for liberty of conscience 
are under great obligations to demonstrate these circum- 
stances of the quo animo, in proportion as the punishment 
of murder may affect the punishment of the body only, 
whilst the other principally affects the soul. 

How, then, it may still asked does this argument 
apply to practice? I think the answer has been almost 
anticipated. The question, in this respect, is not at all 
changed, and still consists in a desire to ascertain, whether, 
as a reason of state, it is advisable or proper to tolerate 
the exercise of a religion, entirely different from that of 
the government. It is, therefore, a question purely 
‘civil, and resolves itself into a regulation of state, and 
totally distinct from any obligation of conscience. We 
are, consequently, returning to our old argument. <A 
clamour for toleration is a condemnation of the established 
laws, and a reflection on the prudence and equity of the 
legislators; and to desire laws, which shall comply with 
all consciences, is to desire what is impracticable, for 
God himself never made a law which pleased all people. 
Yet surely, this will not be made an argument against 
God’s law, that all men do not agree to it; nor can it 
be admitted as any reason against the laws which sanc- 
tion the religion established, that some persons choose to 
find fault with them, and strenuously endeavour to be 
ares with for opposing them. 

n the history of ‘al laws, it is proper that we should 
consider for what causes, and on what occasions they 
were made ; and the consequence of the enquiry must 
be resolved into this maxim of state policy, that if, at 
the time of making such laws, the causes were good, 
these should continue to operate, so long as the same 
causes exist, and the same occasions present themselves. 
But when these causes no longer exist, and the occasions 
of them are removed, without apprehension of return, 
it must then become matter of prudence to repeal such 
laws. Yet before that repeal is determined, some rea- 
sonable grounds should appear to those who have the 
power of making or abrogating laws, that the causes 
of their being made no longer exist. For laws in general 
are not made for individuals (except naturalization, and 
other acis of that nature,) but for the community; and 
the interest of the community is to be as maturely 
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weighed in assenting to the Boe sees of the repeal of 
any laws, as was first exercised in making them. In these 
preliminary observations, I have pretty closely, for the 
most part, followed my author of the seventeenth century ; 
and I propose in my next to apply these principles to 
the subject of catholic emancipation, without so strictly 
confining myself to my author, to investigate the pro- 
priety or impropriety of abrogating the laws respecting 
m. 


[To be continued in our next. ] 











ON THE USE OF RICE, AS A SUBSTITUTE 
FOR FLOUR OR BREAD. 


Suppose the improbable case of a general bad harvest 
throughout Britain this season, and that the wastes and 
devastations of war over the northern part of the Euro- 
pean Continent produce scarcity or famine in those 
regions next winter,—that Spain and Portugal continue 
to require the aid of American produce in flour and rice, 
which the recent hostilities shall interrupt to them and 
to Britain,—while France and Holland, through want, 
war, or policy, shall give no supply to either ;—what 
should be done to meet and mitigate such a combination 
of distress, or to alleviate a degree of want even less 
than that supposed ? 

In such a case, the intercourse of Great Britain with 
Asia, her commerce, influence, and dominion in Hindos- 
tan, might be displayed in a manner most useful, saving, 
and interesting. 

With some arrangement, attention, and dispatch, rice 
might be collected in Bengal, and imported into this 
country, within twelve months from the time its utility 
or necessity should be determined ; the term lengthening 
as the quantity required. Seventy thousand tons of rice is 
a quantity sufficient for the food of about eight millions of 

ple for a whole year, and could be imported in sixty to 
eign vessels on! % according to the present rates of cost 
and freight, to sell at 34d. per lb. on a calculation of cer- 
tain demand and payment. 

If not 8 om to the extent of importation, Bengal 
rice will keep five to ten years, or longer, without ma- 
terial injury or deterioration ; and could not be lost, as 
in that time the currency of all demands, domestic and 
foreign, would consume it. 
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Idle or half employed shipping is not wanting; the 
operation would be useful to both, and to the encourage- 
ment and employment of mariners. The LKast India 
Company meal, in a high degree, vindicate their utility, 
employ and benefit their dependencies, and prove that 
Asiatic connection has some uses. 

East India rice is now in their warehouses in consider- 
able quantities, which the unwilling importers would ~~ 
gladly bring immediately to sale, and be content with 3}d. 
per — 

There is no food more bland, digestive, and nutritious 
than rice. Itis an excellent admixture, when ground 
with flour, in bread; and with treacle, sugar, milk, lard, 
bacon, or meat of any kind, a nourishing and sufficient 
food, particularly for the young, feminine and sedentary 
classes. 

In the present state of agriculture, of finance, naviga- 
tion, and commerce, famine in these islands, or any real 
deficiency and distress for food, can happen only through 
neglect of the various resources which nature offers, 
and science, public and private effort and economy, would 
afford. National peace, political security, and public 
defence, should not be hazarded nor compromised in the 
smallest degree for a cause not necessary to affect them 
seriously, if provident and timely forecast secure the 
various and sufficient means of a a supply of the first 
necessity of life,—daily bread for all. 

August 5, 1812. R. 
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A VOYAGE TO AND FROM PETERSBURGH. 
[Continued from p. 56.] 


WE now found ourselves in a most embarrassing situa- 
tion, the garrison beat to arms, and Mr. S——h, and 
myself were conducted toa small room contiguous to 
the guard room, where we were confined until the go- 
vernor arrived, to determine on the punishment which 
we were to receive, On my departure to my new habi- 
tation, the old soldier cast a most expressive glance 
upon me, and I make no doubt that it would have been 
highly agreeable to him, to have interrogated me a 
little more minutely, on the place of my nativity, but 
no such opportunity presented itself, for the door of our 
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new apartment was locked upon us, and we were left 
in the full enjoyment of our own reflections. We could 
not deny, that we were introduced into a furnished apart- 
ment, for it certainly did contain two chairs and a table; 
but neither Broker-row, in Moorfields, nor the Mint, 
in the Borough, could from their inexhaustible stores of 
rubbish, produce such crazy articles; like Hudibras and 
his squire, in durance vile, we however seated ourselves, 
and began to draw our comments on our unfortunate 
situation ; we had however, scarcely vented ouranathemas 
on Mr. C n, for having drawn us into this perplexity, 
than the door of our apartment was unlocked, and we 
were conducted under a strong guard into the presence 
of the governor. The thunder of vengeance was seated 
on his brow, and with the consciousness that I had been 
guilty of duplicity, I certainly, did not look him in the 
face, exactly as 1 should have done, had 1 known myself 
innocent. We were now asked for our passports; I de- 
livered mine immediately, but before Mr. S h would 
deliver his, he requested a private interview with the 
governor, in which he made no doubt that he should be 
able to convince him, that our views in visiting the Castle 
had no relation whatsoever to any nutiensl animosity, 
but that it merely arose from that curiosity which is in 
general so common to travellers. The governor at first 
refused the request ; but Mr.S h pressed it so strongly, 
that he at last consented, and taking his secretary with 
him, they retired into an adjoining apartment. Durin 
their absence, it may easily be supposed, that my min 
was not in the most comfortable stete of repose. I saw 
myself surrounded with the guard, whose surly looks 
fully convinced me of the state of their opinion of me, 
and the old soldier, who, by some strange metamorphosis, 
did not find it convenient to acknowledge me as his 
countryman, conversed aloud with one of his comrades, 
on the instant death which is in general awarded to a 
spy, and that, as we were Englishmen, all idea of me 
should be expelled from our minds. These were all 
very consoling insinuations from my gquondam country- 
man! I thought it however more prudent to bear all 
the scoffs, and taunts which were uttered, than by a reply 
to increase the irritation of their minds. 

The governor now returned with Mr. S——h, and the 
former ordered the guard immediately to retire,—“ Vous 
serez gage pour votre was, ry the governor to Mr. S—h. 
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“ Certainement,” Mr. S——h replied. “ Allez, done” said 

the governor, “ Mais j’attends que voug alliez d’abord a 

votre vaisseau. Nous ne restrons paS dix minutes en 

Elsineur,” said Mr. S—h. “ Bon voyage,” said the gover- 

nor, and having my passport returned to me, we left 

the Castle under the influence of joy at our providential 

escape from a Danish prison: having gained the out- 

works, 1 questioned Mr. S——-h on the manner in which 

he had so soon effected a change in the sentiments of 

the governor towards us. He certainly must have been 

in possession of some particular talisman, of the exist- 

ence of which I was ignorant, but in a most friendly 

manner, he requested me to defer any further inquiry 

until our arrival in Petersburgh, when he would relate 

to me every circumstance of his private interview. Be- 

fore we reached Elsineur we met our worthy captain, 

who, having heard of our detention at the Castle, was 

hastening thither to render us any assistance, which his 

extensive connections in Elsineur might afford us. “ Thank 

heaven, you are safe,” said the Captain, as he shook us 

by the hand “you have been already executed in Elsineur, 

but let me get you on board as soon as I can; I shall 

not think you safe, until l see you swinging in a ham- 

mock.” I must here acknowledge, that Mr. C n seemed 

fully impressed with the sense of the danger to which 

‘he had exposed us, and made every apology which the 
circumstances required: the danger being over, we 
regarded it as a storm which we feared for the moment, 
but smiled at its impotence when it was passed. We 
now observed an uncommon number of atl hastening 
towards the Castle. ‘These people are going to view 
your execution,” said the Captain, “and il. me the present 
circumstances, I do not think it would be adviseable 
for you to go to the boat at the harbour mouth,” and he 
immediately pointed out a path to us, which led to the 
water side, where we were to remain until he brought 
the boat to us, and promising to use all possible expedi- 
tion, he returned with Mr. c n to Elsineur, the lat- 
ter being obliged to return thither, not having procured 
the passport for his fair compagnon du voyage. The 
utionary measures of our worthy Capitan, 1 believe, 

at this time, were wholly groundless, from the informa- 
tion which I received at Elsineur on my return from 
Petersburgh ; but at all events, we could not but regard 
them at the time, as the result of a warm and friend! 
interest which he took 7 our situation, and our grati- 
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tude was therefore proportionate. We took the road 
which the Captain pointed out to us, but on our arrival 
at the water side, our situation was by no means to be 
envied. Were we discovered loitering upon the shore, 
some false construction might be put upon our motives, 
and we could hardly suppose, that after our rencontre 
at the Castle, our motives would not be watched. We 
had also promised the governor togo on board immedi- 
ately, and were intelligence to he conveyed to him, that 
instead of returning to Elsineur, we were patroling the 
shore, we might be reconducted to the Castle; and I was 
ignorant if the talisman which Mr. S h appeared 
to possess, contained the magical power of effecting our 
liberation a second time. ‘No shipwrecked mariner on 
a desert coast, could look with more intense anxiety for 
the boat which was to deliver him from his eaptivity, 
than we did for the boat of the Adeona. We saw her 
at anchor a small distance from the shore, and I could 
plainly see my favourite Amelia walking the deck in 
all the gaiety of youth, and in happy ignorance of the 
unfortunate situation of her guardian, and her friend. 
Still no boat appeared, but seeing a small hut at a short 
distance from us, we thought it more adviseable to con- 
ceal ourselves in it, than by a full exposure of our persons, 
on the shore, lay ourselves open to the suspicions of every 
person who might discover us. Under the pretence of 
purchasing some fish, we entered the hut, but if misery 
ever took up its abode on this earth, it was to be found 
on this spot. A squalid, meagre old woman, sat cow’ring 
over the dying embers of a wood fire, with her back 
towards us, and without turning to view the persons 
who had intruded on her privacy, she spoke something 
in the Danish language; which as neither of us under- 
stood, we could make no reply. Not receiving an 
answer, the old woman looked round—and had the ghost 
of the injured majesty of Denmark entered her domicile 
she could not have risen with greater emotions of surprise 
and fear; she might almost have persuaded herself that 
we belonged to the fleeting tribe of spirits, for our ap- 

ce was not more sudden than our exit, for, looking 
towards the shore, we observed a sight more welcome to 
our eyes than the harsh and rigid features of an anti- 
quated woman, and which we contemplated with greater 
joy, and pleasure, than we should have viewed even the 
Teton of a Venus, had she just risen from her 
coral cave. We hastened to the shore, the boat of the 
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Adeona was ready to receive us, andin a short time we 
soon found ourselves on board. There we talked of the 
dangers which we had surmounted, and over a glass of 
wine we almost forgot that they had ever walthed. Was 
it the tear of sorrow for our sufferings, or of the joy 
at our escape, which fell from the eye of Amelia: 
did it fall for her guardian, or her friend? Let those who 
are versed in the feelings of the female heart determine. 
I acknowledge myself a perfect tyro in them, though 
I have spent some few hours of my life in their study, 
and I rather fear that at the close of my analytical exami- 
nation, I shall be very little wiser than at the commence- 
ment. We were prevented proceeding on our voyage, 
by a dead calm, which was the more irksome to us, as 
from recent occurrences, our station off Elsineur, was 
not the most pleasant tous. On the following day the 
calm still continued, and whilst Mr. S h and myself 
were playing a game at chess, he surprised me by the 
following question. “Is your business of a very urgent 
nature at Petersburgh?” “Not in the least,” | answered, 
“it matters not if my arrival there be delayed for two 
months.” My mind, he then said, is not perfectly at ease 
in regard to our Jate adventure at the Castle; this calm 
may from the present appearance be of long duration, 
er A although we have escaped from the governor, yet, 
by this time, his report must have reached his govern- 
ment, and should our ship be still here, some unpleasant 
steps may still be taken against us; have you therefore 
any. objection to pass over to the Swedish coast, and 
travel overland to Stockholm, from which place it will 
not be difficult to procure a passage to Petersburgh. 
I embraced the proposal immediately, but asked, what 
is to become of Resstia? will she be able to bear the 
fatigue of such a journey? She shall have her option, 
replied Mr. S——-h to remain in the ship, or to accom- 
pany us. At this moment Amelia joined us—and Mr. 

S-——h immediately imparted his intention to her. She 
however rejected every idea of remaining in the ship, and 
we were now fully determined to put our plan into ex- 

ecution. We called the Captain, and imparted our re- 

solution to him ; he evar «| consented to put us on shore 

on the Swedish coast, and the necessary preparations 

were made for our departure. We shall have a breeze 

now before the night, said the Captain, as he assisted 

us with our baggage; let me have but as much as will 

fill our topsail, I will weighanchor, andjI would rather 
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tow the ship to Kiogge Bay, than lose you. We opened 
a bottle of wine to drink our farewell glass. The Captain 
went on deck to see the boat was manned, but he soon 
returned with a joyful countenance, exclaiming, you shall 
not leave us now, | told you we should have a breeze ; 
and indeed his prediction was verified, for a slight breeze 
sprung up from the westward, the anchor was weighed, 
and with the greatest joy, we once more saw the sails 
of the Adeona filled with a favourable wind. We passed 
Copenhagen in the night, but in the twilight of a sum- 
mer night, we could plainly distinguish its towers, and 
I regretted that I could not obtain a more distinct view 
of a spot, which, for the deeds which have been per- 
vied, in its vicinity, will ever stand conspicuous in 
the annals of my country. In the morning, we found 
ourselves off Falsterborn Reef, that dreadful object to 
the mariner entering the Baltic. It extends from the 
southernmost point of Sweden, six miles into the sea, 
and although every precaution be taken by means of 
light-houses to warn the mariner of his danger, yet in 
a climate so very subject to fogs, the light-houses, from 
the great distance of the land, are very oftennot percep- 
tible. Considering the turbulence of the northern seas, 
and the dangers to which the navigators of them are 
liable, from their almost constant exposure to a lee shore, 
and from the numerous rocks and shoals, with which 
those seas abound, it is a most surprising circumstance, 
that the northern nations, have not paid more attention 
to the system of floating buoys. The grounds of Copen- 
hagen are indeed well buoyed, but the gulfs of Finland, 
that grave of so many mariners, has nothing to mark 
its rocks and shoals, but flags. These are perhaps swept 
away, on the day subsequent to their erection by one of 
those tremendous squalls, which are the terror of the 
gulf, and the mariner then looks in vain for the beacon, 
which he sees laid down in his chart, and the wreck of 
his vessel is too often the consequence. The Russian 
nation, like all other barbarous nations, just verging 
into civilization, is slow and backward in its improve- 
ments. A nation, having once obtained a certain rank in 
civilized society, then steps boldly forwards, it not onl 

patronises native genius, but throwing aside all anti- 
quated prejudices, adopts the improvements of other 
countries. A considerable length of time is, however, 
requisite for this reformation, but it is longer or shorter, 
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according to the manner in which the respective necessi- 
ties of the nation display themselves. 

As long as Russia was limited in her naval enterprises, 
and merely confined to a coasting trade, little or no at- 
tention was paid to an accurate survey of those obstacles, 
which naturally presented themselves to an extension 
of her maritime commerce. As it is in the moral world, 
so it is in the political one, the welfare of a nation often 
springs from its misfortunes, and accordingly, the Russian 
government never conceived the idea of fixing a flag 
on the dangerous rocks, and shoals, with which the gulf 
of Finland abounds, until four of their transports Fad 
been lost, in the short voyage from Cronstadt to Revel. 
The great dangers of the navigation of the gulf, had 
been repeatedly represented to the government, by the 
nations trading to Cronstadt, Wyburg, Revel, and other 
towns situate on the gulf, and these representations were 
accompanied with an accurate statement of the losses 
sustained by the shipping from the total want of light- 
houses, buoys and other maritime safeguards. The Rus- 
sian government however attached no credit to these re- 
presentations, and treated them upon the whole as _visi- 
onary and delusive. ‘The loss of the above mentioned 
transports however opened on a sudden the eyes of the 
Russian government ; their marine was in its infancy, 
and the losses of the transports, which were laden with 
naval stores for the arsenal at Revel, was therefore most 
severely felt. The dangers of the navigation were now 
discovered, and a person was appointed to survey the 
gulf, and mark those places which are dangerous to na- 
vigation. At évery one of these places he affixed a 
flag, which he considered on his part sufficient, and the 
Russian government thought it sufficient too, not con- 
sidering that the surveyor intended the flag merely as a 
temporary beacon, until a more substantial one could be 
affixed. Inthe year !802, a person of the name of Wil- 
liamson, a native of London invented a buoy, which in 
proportion to the force of the wind emitted a sound, re- 
sembling a drum, and which could be heard at a consi- 
derable distance. The invention was offered to the 
English government ; but froma crooked policy too natu- 
ral to it, neither its utility, nor benefit could be disco- 
vered. In the same manner,as the use, and advantage 
of Anderson’s flying artillery, were never discovered until 
it had been rejected by the English government, and 
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adopted by the French. Finding no encouragement in 
England, Williamson took his invention to Petersburgh, 
and there disposed of it to the government to considerable 
advantage, and he was employed by the government in the 
construction of the buoys over the whole gulf of Finland. 
Williamson was however soon disgusted with the tardy man- 
ner in which the Russians execute their plans. Meeting 
with him one day in Petersburgh, I iayuived of his progress. 
‘It has been very great this year,” he replied : “last year I 
was furnished with the stone, and this year I have received 
the wood ; I expect the following year to receive the iron, 
when I shall be able to begin my operations.” 


[To be continued. } 





THE SMOKE OF MANUFACTURES PREJUDI- 
CIAL TO THE METROPOLIS, 


To the Editor of the Tradesman ; or, Commercial Magazine. 


Sir, 


T have often wondered that in these improving ages, par- 
ticularly as lately shown in the beautifying some and pulling 
down other old buildings for the embellishment of the 
metropolis, some regulations have not taken place by the 
government, respecting the establishment of nuisances by 
our different trades and manufactures in the confined 
parts of London and its vee I am well aware, that it is 
through our trades and manufactures, that this nation has 
arrived at that commercial pre-eminence which it bears 
over the whole world; and it may be alleged that those 
arts and manufactures to which I may allude, have existed 
for ages, when- London was in a much more confined 
state. But I must beg to observe, that the nuisances of 
smoke derived from the various furnaces of smelting 
houses, steam engines, glass works, iron founders, &c. were 
never so numerous as at present, nor were coals so ge- 
nerally applied for the performance, through steam, of 
that power which was usually done by manual labour. 

Although I am not an advocate for copying implicitly the 
plans and operations of foreign nations, yet there are many 
wholesome and salutary regulations which have of late 
been adopted in France, respecting the carrying on vari- 
ous trades and manufactures in populous towns, that would 
not disgrace the corporation of the British metropolis. 

As the evil, however, does exist by toleration, the subject 
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of my troubling you with this letter, is to endeavour to 
ameliorate the evil, that is, lessen the smoke which is daily 
observed overwhelming the metropolis in a complete 
cloud. The construction of furnaces capable of consum- 
ing their own smoke, has Jong employed the attention of 
able artists ; hut all their endeavours ao been frustrated, 
either by the troublesome complication of apparatus, or 
the imperfect attainment of the object proposed ; however, 
I at length understand that this valuable desideratum is 
nearly supplied by an invention some few years since of 
Messrs. Robertsons of Glasgow, which, for simplicity and 
efficacy, is truly admirable. 

The opening into the furnace, instead of being closed 
by a door, consists of a four-sided funnel or hopper, which 
is kept filled with coals, and in proportion as the fuel is 
consumed in the furnaces, a fresh supply is constantly 
descending the hopper. Thus the first combustion or that 
which ee the principal part of the smoke and 
flames, takes place near the mouth of the furnace, and a 
considerable proportion of the smoke, without any other 
contrivance, would be consumed by passing over the red 
hot fuel in the further part of the furnace. As, however, 
the complete combustion of the smoke cannot take place 
without a further mixture of atmospheric air, this is 
provided for by the introduction of a cast iron plate about 
three quarters of an inch above the top of the hopper, 
between which is thus formed a slit of the above mentioned 
depth and equal in breadth to the front of the furnace, 
through which a constant current of air descends and 
mixes with the smoke. This aperture may be enlarged or 
diminished by elevating or depressing the iron plate, by 
means of a pin, and by adapting the supply of air to the 
quantity of smoke produced, the whole is completely burned 
before it has time to enter the chimney. 

Having said thus much upon the subject, some of your 
correspondents may perhaps enlarge further thereon, so 
that the adoption of a similar plan might take place for the 
consumption of smoke at all furnaces or fire-places on a 
large scale within the metropolis. It is also submitted, 
if this subject would not be worthy at least the attention 
of “e Society of Arts and Manufactures, if not of the 

isiature. 


Chelsea, August 8, 1812. J. ATKINS. 
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THE IMPOLICY AND INJUSTICE OF MONO. 
POLIES. 


To the Editor of the Tradesman; or, Commercial Magazine. 
Sir, 


Tuoven the public ought to think themselves highly 
obliged for your strenuous endeavours to promote -the 
cause of FREE TRADE and UNSHACKLED COMMERCE, it 
would be a tame and indolent conclusion to infer that the 
business has been already accomplished, because the de- 
termination of parliament has been postponed to another 
session. No person can doubt that, in renewing the char- 
ter of the Fast India Company, the servants of govern- 
ment had consented to continue the China trade in the 
same state of restriction as heretofore. Upon what prin- 
ciples of policy this was aeceded to, we are left solely to 
conjecture; perhaps from a principle of equity, that 
the great a unwieldy machine might not be too hastily 
reduced to a more manageable condition, and the creditors 
or proprietors of the company suffer too sudden a dimi- 
nution of their respective interests. Other probable 
causes might be assigned, but this I would wish to consider 
as most important, and having the most rational foundation ; 
for I am decidedly of opinion, that any difference of the 
terms with the public for the renewal which this continued 
restriction might produce, is not,in a national view, any 
ground for consenting to such a measure. 

To support the restriction here supposed, much has 
been asserted, without any satisfactory demonstration. 
Your pages have done much to remove the mists which 
the company’s agents, in their nnmerous pamphlets, have 
incessantly endeavoured to draw before the public eye ; 
but, as I have observed, you must not yet expect to sing 
lo Pa@an, as the Herculean task is far from being accom- 
plished, though you have made considerable progress 
towards cleansing the Augean stable. You must per- 
severe in proportion to the activity displayed by the oppos- 
ing interested party. 

The distress so long sustained in our manufactures, 
and the still distracted condition of the rest of the world, 
particularly the two grand divisions of Europe and . 
America, will not suffer the philanthropist to remain in- 
attentive to the interests of so large a body of the com- 
munity. In discussing this important subject, as that 
surely must be deemed, gue involves the well-being 
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and almost the existenée of so large a proportion of the 
public, it would be futile to consider it in any other view, 
than as it affects manufactures and commerce in general, 
without limiting it to any specific branch or branches of 
them.. The convulsed state of Europe for so long a 
period, and the tyrannical and oo a aU tn violence of 
the despot of the continent, which have been productive 
of the most serious effects, by unhinging all the relations 
of ‘commerce, call upon the government tO exert its 
efforts in every way consistent with the safety of the em- 
pire, for the relief of the distresses occasioned by these 
calamities. And why shonld we fear to look about for 
this relief, so far as the resources can be collected from 
our own dominions, where the rage of the continental 
tyrant cannot reach us? These may be found in the pos- 
sessions of the nation in the East Indies. These are 
capable of affording that essential relief, of which we 
stand in so much need. Is it in the want of a market for 
our manufactures? Let any one look into our maps, and 
contemplate the vast extent of coast and of country, both 
in the various islands and on the continental peninsulas, 
and at the same time reflect on the numerous inhabi- 
tants, and the vast bulk of population, together with the 
immense produce of a fertile and luxuriant soil; and then 
say, if an open trade to that extensive continent and our 
eastern possessions would not essentially contribute to 
the revival of manufactures, in the present humiliated 
state of Europe, and restore our commerce to its accus- 
tomed importance, though conducted through a different 
channel. In addition to this, let us farther consider the im- 
mense quanties of rice which, by this means, might be 
imported into this country, in return for our manufactures, 
with the effects of such importation on the price of provi- 
sions here; and after this let any one assert, that such 
an extension of commerce would not be of the most 
essential benefit to the community. Such an assertion, 
with the least shadow or appearance of truth, is im- 
possible. 

Let us next look to the effects of such an importation; 
for of the price at which it could be retailed to the public, 
we have seen a demonstration;'that it need not fetch more 
than three pence half-penny a pound, to recompence 
the importer of every expence of purchase, freight, duties, 
&c. Of its nutritious properties no question can possibly 
be made by any Ragiisints. Its advantage as an article 
of food is too well known to ‘need a single observation. 


But if a large portion of our fnemployed shipping should 
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be once put in motion in this line of commerce, it would 
have the effect of keeping down the markets at home, 
and enabling the lower classes of our manufacturers to 
procure a sufficiency of wholesome food at reasonable 
rates. Against such a measure the monopolist will, per- 
haps, endeavour to produce some objections; but I am 
of opinion, that, when put in competition with the general 
interests of the nation, no description of persons can 
have any right to a partial preference, so as to injure the 
body of the people. The East India Company may say, 
that such a commerce cannot be conducted but to the 
great detriment of our interests, and an injustice to our 
chartered rights, by virtue of which we have involved so 
vast a property in conducting the commerce of these dis- 
tant countries. The land-owner may say, that it will 
operate as a discouragement to the farmer and agricul- 
turist in cultivating the land to the best advantage, with a 
view to his own individual benefit, no less than for the 
purposes of swpplying food for the community. But why 
does he say this? Does he use this argument as a princi- 
ple of sound politics, or witha selfish view to advance 
his rents, on the renewal of leases? Certainly we can- 
not permit its stability on the former ground; for that 
has already operated in a most alarming, degree to the 
destruction of our manufactures, and to theruin or distress, 
at least, of all annuitants and persons confined to a limited 
income. And surely no persons pretending to wish well 
to their country, if these consequences are to follow, as 
they notoriously must, can possibly assent to the latter. 

ut this is not all. We have already an increased 
population, for which our internal resources are inade- 
quate to produce a sufficient supply of the indispensable 
necessaries of life. Improvements in agriculture, t 
as they have been within half a century, have not been 
able to keep pace with the additional. demands of the 
increase of otr population. The price of grain has been 
continually advancing, first to the great advantage of the 
occupiers and farmers of lands, and secondly, to the asto- 
nishing increase of rents within that short period. That 
the landed interest should avail itself, as leases expire, of 
this advanced price of the produce of lands, is what might 
naturally be expected, but it may fairly be doubted * 
ther, by such advance of rents, they are ultimately gainers, 
In proportion to their domestic and other establishmen 
their family expences will be so much augmented, that, if 
one is set against the other, I am pretty well satisfied 
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the fair balance of advantage by these advances will be 
very small. And supposing that, in a small proportion, 
this advance of rents should be found to be really ad- 
vantageous, will the dictates of sound policy justify a 
small advance (which would be small indeed, ona true 
investigation,) in the article of rents, when it is attend- 
ed with such mischievous effects to the community at 
large? 
he East India monopoly entirely prevents the opera- 
tion of so salutary a measure as that of importing rice 
from our possessions in that quarter. Even government 
is bound to receive the law from them, so long as the mo- 
nopoly exists. What an absurd, preposterous case is 
this? Can any thing be conceived of a more monstrous 
nature, than such a condition of a government, occasioned 
by its own improvident acts in supporting a gross mono- 
poly, for a paltry consideration, which in the grand na- 
tional scale merits not to be mentioned. On this footin 
alone no arguments can be produced in support of unk 
a chartered privilege to starve the subjects of a govern- 
men‘, to grind down the industrious to the verge of ex- 
treme wretchedness, to preclude the community at large 
from exercising their property and their industry, in taking 
from our manufacturers a large portion of their produce, 
suitable to the demands of a warm climate, and in return 
bringing home proportionable supplies of rice to feed 
their idbowrers and their families at a reasonable price. 
This is but one of the benefits which would arise from a 
free trade to India; but it isa benefit of such a magni- 
tude in the great science of political arithmetic, that it 
cannot be too much or too frequently contemplated by the 
statesman. His first language in the morning should be, 
“ Give his Majesty’s subjects bread,” or what is equivalent 
to it. At noon he should repeat, ‘“ Give the people 
bread.” At night he should not forget the same impor- 
tant direction, “ Give bread.” (Can we pretend a love 
for our country, if we take no measures to feed its in- 
habitants? If our country, from an increased and in- 
creasing population, cannot produce sufficient to supply 
its people with the necessaries of life, is it not our duty 
to consider by what means the deficiency can be made 
? Shall we suffer one class of the community to grow 
rich and opulent at the expence of all the rest? or one 
member of the body politic to manifest the signs of vi- 
gorous health, whilst the rest exhibit a squalid or ema- 
ciated appearance, with every symptom of the last stage 
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of a consumption? Yet such is the condition of Great 
Britain, by that impolitic partiality which has been ex- 
ercised for the landed interest, since the increasing de- 
mand for bread by an increased population. And having 
already expressed my doubts whether land owners are 
much, if at all, benefited by advance of rents, considering 
the vast additional expence of their domestic and other 
necessary establishments ; this, surely, should determine 
the statesman to adopt measures, which alone are calcu- 
lated to maintain every part of the body politic in a con- 
dition of perfect health. A free trade to India presents 
us with a remedy to cure the malady of this disordered 
and unhealthy frame; and nothing ought to prevent the 
government of this country from the persevering resolu- 
tion to put a period to the East India monopoly. The 
expiration of their charter is fast approaching ; a charter, 
which has not indeed been productive of our present nati- 
onal oppressions, but has a tendency to perpetuate them ; 
acharter, the termination of which is evidently fraught 
with blessings, sufficient, in the course of a short period, 
to remove all our difficulties, and to satisfy all our reason- 
able wants, and more especially in conjunction with that 
improved mode of agriculture in Ireland, to which we 
have in the present and some preceding numbers excited 
the attention of our readers. Here I shall close the 
present observations, with a full determination of resum- 
ing the subject in the next number. 


[To be continued in our next. ] 

















THE NEFARIOUS PRACTICES OF THE 
PAW NBROKERS. 


0 the Editor of the Tradesman ; or, Commercial Magazine. 


Sir, 





Tue cause of humanity, is the cause of the collected 
world. The advocate of the abject son of poverty, 
misery, and distress, is a great and enviable title; but 
the avenger of his wrongs stands at the summit of that 
perfection, which man is permitted to attain in this world, 
and no sweeter incense can be shed upon the grave 
of the philanthropist, than the tears of a grateful Sart. 
Man is gifted with a sympathy, which induces him to enter 
into the interests of his fellows ; and it is by this generous 
passion that he is affected by the calamities which he 
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views, and of which he cannot remain an indifferent 
spectator, without an attendant proportion of grief.— 

hat scenes of misery do not present themselves to the 
eye of the philanthropist, in his perambulation through 

e metropolis? Some he relieves, and he reapsa rich 
reward from the flattering emotions of his own heart; 
others he passes by with sorrow, and regret—for they are 
beyond the limits of his relief, but he casts his eye, 
with hope and boldness to that quarter, from which refer 
could emanate, and dares to ask it even atthe throne of 
royalty. 

I am well aware, that, in the following disquisition, I 
am attacking an hydra, which it will require greater powers 
than mine to conquer; but if I can excite the attention of 
those who have it in their power to defeat the monster, 
I shall be most amply repaid. It is the cause of the indi- 
gent, of the necessitous, and perhaps of the hard-working 
man, which I am now espousing, and although I am 
an unpensioned advocate, I trust my zeal is equal, if 
not superior, to that of many, who receive a fee for ad- 
vocating the cause of humanity, but who grossly and 
wilfully neglect it. 

Reserving any further comments toa future time, I 
shall enter upon my first charge against certain indivi-. 
duals, following the trade of a pawnbroker ; and although 
some may escape the charge, yet it is to be deplored, 
that they have it in their power to render themselves 
amenable to it, whenever their interest prompts them. 
The following advertisement appeared in the Morning 
Advertiser :-—“ Notice. All persons having any pledges 
at Mr. S. Conner, No. 43, Gray’s-Inn-lane, corner of Tash- 
street, are desired to redeem them immediately. N. B. 
The house to let on a lease for twenty-nine years and 
a half.” 

This is but one instance of the many, which I could 
adduce of the yillanous practices of the trade, and which 
ought to be exposed to the broad glare of a nation’s in- 
dignation. I will follow the business through all its ra- 
mifications ; I will unravel the dark web, which is woven 
in secret to entrap the suffering indigent, and to wring 
from the pocket of the needy mechanic the last penny 
of his earnings. Follow me, ye philanthropists—follow 
me, ye friends of suffering humanity, and I will shew you 
a picture from which you will turn with abhorrence ; 
a blush will be excited on your cheéks, at the thought, 
that you belong to the country in which such actions are 
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coramitted with impunity. We will suppose a 
establishes a shop in the pawnbroking line, witich he car- 
ries on with success for two or three years. In that time, 
owing to the general distresses of the country his pre- 
mises become stocked with all sorts of goods, on which, 
taken at the} maximum, he has not lent one third of 
~ value. hie pledged at his shop 
he sum for which the ds lie at his shop, 
we will fix at £10,000, which isa vais small sum, when 
it is known, that a certain duchess to pay a gambling 
debt, once pledged her jewels at To r’s for 
£22,000, but the amount of the goods pledged is of 
no particular moment, it is however only the pettyfogging 
pawnbroker, who is in general guilty of the practice, 
which now particularly falls under my condemnation. 
He finds, that were the £10,000 worth of property, to 
be immediately converted into money, it would realise 
double or treble that sum. He determines immediately 
to retire from business, his shop is advertised to be let, 
and according to the act of parliament, he publicly ad- 
vertises his intention, calling on all persons who have 
property pledged with him to redeem it in a given time. 
he most obscure paper is generally chosen for this adver- 
tisement, and a few days after its appearance, the pawn- 
broker begins to put his plans in execution. On the other 
hand, the poor mechanic, who perhaps cannot read an 
advertisement, has pawned his bed, to prevent a distress 
from his landlord or an execution for taxes. With the 
knowledge that the pawnbroker cannot dispose of his 
property until the expiration of a year, he sits himself 
down contented, and amasses by degrees a sufficiency for 
its redemption. He goes with a joyful heart to recover 
his property—but, instead of the pawnbroker, he finds 
th shop converted into a different line of trade, and is 
informed that the pawnbroker has retired from business. 
The advertisement in the newspaper is shewn to him, 
and he his told, that he ought to have paid attention to 
it, and that the loss of his property, is to -be imputed 
soley to his own neglect. here is the needy man to 
seek redress ?—Where is the magisterial power, which 
will step between him, and the grasping villany of the 
wnbroker ?— Where is the law, which will restore to 
him his property? Alas! it is behind the invalnerable 
buckler of the law, that the pawnbroker has shielded 
himself; and he takes the advantage of the indefinite 
meaning of an act of parliament, to effect bis nefarious 
TRADESMAN’S MAG. VOL. 1X. 2b 
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purposes. Some of these retiri wnbrokers give 
Rives inet, in which the pocmare fa to be redeemed, 
but this is merely a blind to promote the completion of 
their designs. But does the pawnbroker actuall retire? 
Is he satiated with the enormous interest which he has 
been exacting from the bowels of poverty? Does he sear 
his conscience with one flagrant act of villany? “Tell it 
not in Gath! tell it not in Askelon!” With the spoils of 
one situation he retires to another, and there opens a 
splendid shop—for the sale of unredeemed pledges, at the 
same time, by the means of a private passage, he carries 
on the trade of the pawnbroker. And is not every shop 
opened for the sale of unredeemed pledges, a direct in- 
fraction of the law? Is it not expressly stipulated, that 
all goods not redeemed within the lawful time, shall be 
sold by public auction, and with an eye of mercy towards 
the pauper, has not the law directed, that the pawnbroker 
keep a book, in which the price of every article, 

so sold by auction, shall be registered, and that he is 
obliged to pay to the proprietor of the goods pledged 
the overplus which his property fetched by auction, alter 
deducting the sum which was lent, and the lawful in- 
terest? In the eye of the law therefore, there can be no 
such thing as an unredeemed pledge offered for private 
sale with the notification as such. But there is scarcely a 
pawnbroker of notoriety, who has not also his shop, at 
the opposite part of the town in which he resides, filled 
with valuable articles of every description, which have 
been forfeited at his pawnbroking situation, and which, 
in defiance of the law, he has never exposed to public 
uction. Thus a notorious pawnbroker of Holborn has 
just opened a shop near Shoreditch, which by the value, 
and rarity of the articles exposed, attracts the universal 
attention of the passengers. How have these multifarious 
articles been obtained? froma service of plate, down to 
a child’s petticoat ; from the emeraid, and the diamond, to 
the mock topaz ofa shilling broach. It is most sur- 
ising to me, how any auctioneer of character or respec- 
tability can demean himself by an auction of unredeemed 
edges, conscious as he must be to himself, that its very 
undation is roguery, and villany. Every article goes in 
marked to him, at the price, which the pawnbroker is 
determined it shall bring ; should it not fetch that price, 
it is returned to him, and it is then sent, with other lots to 
the shop for the sale of unredeemed pledges. I love 
the notes of the ares +x: dearly, when they twitter 
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on the trees before my door, but I should hate and detest 
the bird, if I thought it uttered a single note to hurt, or 
injure one of its own species. . 

I am afraid, Mr. Editor, I am trespassing on your limits, 
but the field on which I have entered is almost boundless 
in iniquity. You have the cause of justice in your hands, 
the interests of humanity at your heart. I have butas 
yet tracked the monster to its cave, if you think your 
readers will be benefited, I will ere long follow him to 
his lair, and expose his vile deformity to an injured 


world. 
HUMANITAS. 











THOUGHTS ON THE AGRICULTURE OF 
IRELAND. 


[Concluded from p. 136.} 


WE have hinted at the conduct of the Irish ntry, 
in the aversion of parents to exhaust the strength of . their 
children prematurely, and the sensible idea of children’s 
obligation to labour for and support their parents in 
sickness and old age. But this does not supersede the 
policy of poor laws, in such instances as do not admit of 
this retrospective duty; and perhaps it should have its 
limits, or admit of some modulation where that exists, 
however promptly the sense of duty impels children, 
when of full strength, to practise it. "There are numbers 
who have no such childrea or near relatives to support 
them in old age or a state of infirmity. What is often 
the fate of a widow and a number of helpless infants, 
when deprived of their only friend who had heretofere 
laboured to maintain them? It needs but to be mentioned 
to be understood. Accident may disable a man from 
labour; and what then is te become of him and his family 
for want of a provision for the poor? Disease, from various 
incidental and unforseen causes, frequently not to be guard- 
ed against by the utmost cautious foresight or the fullest 
exercise of prudence, may seize a man, and render him 
wholly unfit for labour; and not only so, but, without 
some spontaneous act of charity, his family must be 
wretched, and perhaps for want of a little medieal as- 
sistance, the misfortune may terminate in a lingering or 
painful | pe yg of his and his family’s wretched- 
ness, and finally in his death. . 


They have no resource but that of begging; and we 
2n2 
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have said enough to remove all surprize at the vocifer- 
ation and clamour, by which the ears of a stranger will 
commonly be assailed. The numbers of ghastly, half- 
naked, half-famished objects which accost him, proclaim 
the wretched condition of many of the lower classes of the 
community. Absolute want in many is the cause of this 
deplorable scene ; and the idleness of others, which aug~ 
thents the groupe of misery, only serves to enlarge the 
mass of distress. How is the stranger to discriminate 
between them? The latter, being very frequently the 
most noisy and troublesome, extort from his liberal hand 
that to which the former, in the estimation of humanity, 
are far better entitled. Some of them, in all probability, 
must fail of being satisfied; or if not, the idle and dis- 
sipated are only encouraged by it to greater exertions 
of clamour in future. They have no parish, whence to 
procure the aids of which they stand in need; and that 
place will always be preferred, where the chance is best 
of exeiting charity. 

Houses of industry, supported by a county or a district 
rate, might be introduced amongst such with very good 
effect. "These would distinguish between the needy and 
the lazy ; and the latter would be compelled to labour, 
and prevented from continuing a pest to society. Such 
also would be removed from committing such impositious 
upon strangers ; so that those who have ability may know 
that their beneficence will be confined to the proper 
objects of it. Not that Ireland can be considered in a 
condition to meet the heavy burden of r-rates, to 
the extent which they are carried in many places in Eng- 
land; but it might be practised in some degree, by the 
contribution of the higher classes to raise and maintain 
a fund for those miserable objects, who must either perish 
from want, or drag on a wretched existence worse than 
death. Another resource for raising such a fund might 
also be found by an enclosure of wastes and commons. 
Whilst one portion is appropriated as a commutation 
of Jand for tithes, another might in like manner be set 
apart for the purpose of benefiting the r. To this 
ho real objection could possibly made, where such 
wastes or commons exist; and where they do not, in 
cities and towns, a rate might be collected on houses for 
the same purposes. 

Having thus provided a fund, care should be taken for 
the distribution. The following simple mode may perhaps 


merit notice. Two guardians of the poor might be an- 
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nually appointed for each parish; of which the clergy- 
man to name one, and the other to be voted or balloted 
by land owners and tenants above a certain rental to be 
fixed. The annual sum to be distributed might be equally 
divided; and, on suspicion of any partial or unfair dis- 
tribution of either, appeal to be made to three magis- 
trates, to sanction or disallow any particular disburse- 
ment. To prevent prejudice against any individual 
poor person, the magistrates, after hearing the parties, 
should have a discretionary power to order a small sum 
from the fund to the individual or head of a family asking 
relief, having constantly lived in the parish for a speci- 
fied number of years. The guardians should have a dis- 
eretionary power for a less term; and annually they 
should produce their accounts to the quarter sessions to 
be signed by the magistrates, who should have power 
to disallow any improper expenditure, and, in detection 
of fraud or gross partiality, to prevent the ee 
of any such guardian. No other mode could well be 
introduced at present into Ireland; but this wotld pre- 
vent a rambling disposition, when they find the benefits 
of remaining stationary, and would attach them to their 
— homes. 

n increase of parish churches and parsonage or vic- 
arage houses would also prove an essential benefit. In 
some counties there are nearly five parishes to one church, 
with a population of nearly four thousand souls to each 
church. Each person, on an average, would have five 
acres of land; but for every such house is more than 
fifty thousand acres. But more houses and churches are 
now building by the bounty of parliament; and we men- 
tion this only as another means of attaching the lower 
classes to their respective — Each church, on an 
average, having twenty thousand acres, including four 
thousand for waste, that might be appropriated, or a suf- 
ficient portion of it, for the purposes already stated. 

The peasantry and small farmers would soon be essen- 
tially benefited by such changes as have been suggested. 
Now they live in huts almost poisoned with pre. 4 and 
the stench of pigs, fowls horses, cows, and goats, all 
under the same roof with the family. Amidst all this 
filth they are mostly obliged to manage their dairy. An 
increased state of cultivation would produce plenty of 
better food then they now consume at a cheaper rate, 
and enable them to pursue their labours in agriculture 
with additional strength; for slight indeed can that labour 
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be, which is to be supported only by sour milk and pota- 
toes. Yet the Irish peasantry are certainly capable of 
reater labour, as we know hee their employments in 
pis but it is supported by their ete“. of better 
food. Just so would it be with the Irish farmer or la- 
bourer. He would be rendered more able, by a portion 
of animal food, to perform the business of the farm to 
better purpose; and his inclination would receive a pro- 
rtionable stimulus. Both would feel a growing interest 
in improved cultivation and improved produce. Both 
would increase in bodily strength, and become better 
fitted, by a mode of living for the various employments 
of the farm. A delight in their native soil, and amongst 
their neighbours, would be created. The blessings of 
society and the comforts of due subordination ace | ine 
sensibly be felt. Respect for superiors would be pro- 
moted. The odium of tithes would gradually subside, 
when they found themselves in a better condition to pay 
them; and the ability of the clergy to perform acts of 
beneficgnce to the needy and distressed would be propor- 
tionabfy increased. Such are a few of the benefits which 
naturally would result from an improved mode of agri- 
culture in Ireland, as it has been suggested in our pages ; 
and, in a national point of view, no less than in a moral 
and political capacity, the prevention of the injurious and 
very serious necessity of importation of the first articles 
of life, from the vast increase of our population, cannot 
surely be contemplated but with the most rapturous and 
heart-felt reflections. Emigrations, with all their ruinous 
measures, would be rendered unnecessary. ‘There would 
be abundant employment at home for every one. There 
would be a comfortable supply of good and wholesome 
food. There would be an improvement in morals also, 
by the residence of a greater number of the clergy. 
Schools would be established, and knowledge and good 
order gradually, and almost imperceptibly, promoted. 
Prejudices would be overcome by example of others ; 
and, in certain cases, it might not be impolitic to gain upon 
their dispositions by various justifiable allurements, the 
nature of which must be determined by circumstances. 

It would almost be needless to say, that, by such im- 
provements in husbandry and cultivation, commerce. must 
naturally he benefited. Thus would the mercantile and 
agricultural interests become mutually advantageous. It 
has been ascertained by persons competent to determine, 
that in the southern parts of Ireland the land does not 
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produce one-fourth of what it iscapable; and in the 
northern parts, though somewhat better cnitivated, it does 
not produce one-half. On the whole it may justly be as- 
serted, that the land does not, throughout the Island, 
produce more than one third of what proper cultivation 
would effect. Of the twenty millions of acres, therefore, 
allowing even one fourth for unproductive bogs, marshes, 
mountains, roads, &c. the real produce of five millions 
of acres only is produced. Without any improvement of 
such bogs or marshes, therefore, by ivalaiag or other 
means, we nave discovered, that in lreland alone the pro- 
duce of ten millions of acres (we mean, the equivalent) 
remains’ to be effected. What need, then, of bounties for 
importation when we have resources within our own 
power? Let us, then, call forth these resources. Let us 
ages on our own industry, and on our own means, 
e have resources abundant for our own subsistence, 
even in our present state of increased population, if we 
will but employ them. Let us not rely or presume on 
the friendly disposition of any foreign power; which 
would be to depend upon the caprice or versatility of the 
leading powers of any government or country, from 
whom supplies for our deficiency have usually been pro- 
cured. The continental tyrant, by his violence, has nearly 
placed the whole continent of Europe ina state of fa- 
mine from one end to the other ; and his American vassals, 
by an equal violence and selfishness, have submitted to 
become witnesses of the perishing of their almost incal- 
culable quantities of flour and other produce, which has 
been so much wanting in Europe. Britons have no need 
to depend on the tame submission of the one, or the 
— of the other, if they will be true to themselves. 
The wastes of England and Ireland, but especially the 
improvements of which the latter island is almost im- 
mediately capable, are sufficient to meet all our wants. 
Let us proceed to calculate more minutely. Let us 
summon the absentees amongst the proprietors of Irish 
landed interest, from the peer to the peasant, as well as 
those who continue to reside in their native island, to 
a fair and candid, and not only so but to an interesting 
and profitable investigation of their own and their coun- 
try’s interest. Let us consider how these ten millions of 
acres (the equivalent of them as before- stated) shall be 
rendered productive for the good of the community, and 
in that consideration let us estimate their produce. Divid- 
ing them into five parts, or what agricultural writers 
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would calla five field course of husbandry, let us see 
how the produce stands. Twenty bushels of wheat on 
an acre is a very moderate produce; yet this would annu- 
ally produce five millions of quarters, which at £3 per 
quarter, only 7s. Gd. per bushel, is equivalent to fifteen 
millions of sterling money. Another division is to consist 
of barley and oats; and, supposing a million of each, 
the former at only 30s. per quarter, would amount to five 
millions and a quarter sterling money, and the latter at 
only 20s. would produce four millions anda half. A third 
division should consist of turnips and grass seeds, which 
we will admit to be consumed by stock; and the next, in 
fallow, could not be supposed capable of any produce. 
But, in addition to the third, the fifth division may be sup- 
posed to consist of grazing land; and supposing its 
produce in beef, butter, and cheese, to be equivalent to 
3 an acre, this is a produce of six millions sterling more. 
e have not yet done, though we are drawing towards 
aclose. We will allow all the pork, now exported, to 
be consumed at home by the farmers and labourers; 
but still we have to account for the additional produce 
of what is equivalent to ten millions of acres of land, 
the waste corn of which with other refuse food must be 
more than equivalent to the support of four hogs on every 
hundred acres, which otherwise would be lost. Suppos- 
ing each hog to be improved 30s. by this means, we should 
here have 400,000 hogs, equivalent to £600,000. One 
article more only demands our attention. On the third 
division for turnips and grasses, forty sheep may be esti- 
mated for every hundred acres; which would be four 
millions. Here, too, the uncultivated mountains would 
contribute a portion; and the wool alone for exportation 
at four pounds a fleece, at 15d. a pound, would amount 
to another million. The whole of this improvement 
of the ten millions of acres, though many of the estimates 
are much belew the present price of grain, &c. is thus 
presented to us as an additional produce of the surprizin 
sum of thirty two millions three hundred fifty thentnad 
unds, of which Ireland alone is capable of producing, 
in addition to its present supply. And when we look at 
the advanced produce of per only ; that wheat alone 
would produce nearly half of this sum, and barley and 
oats considerably more than a quarter, and taken together, 
more than three quarters, i.e. twenty four millions and 
three quarters; who that is not obstinately resolved to 
preclude all possibility of conviction, can possibly be 
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blind to these numerous national advantages? What! 
suffer yourselves and your fellow subjects to pay from 150 
to 160 shillings per quarter for wheat, from the caprice 
of foreign nations, ows you may raise on. your own soil 
more than double the supply for your deficiency, at little 
more if any, than one third of the money, at a price which 
will amply compensate the grower. 

In smoe cases there may bea variation of produce of 
the land, as circumstances or advantages may dictate; 
but in almost every change the profits will be in 
We need not say a word upon the disposal of this addi- 
tional produce; for the known wants of Great Britain 
will always present a market for the Irish superfluity, and 
Ireland will receive returns of every species of merchan- 
dise for which it may have occasion. Besides graiu, 
Ireland would supply pulse, beef, pork, butter, H ane 
tallow, hides, fine wool, horses and even live oxen an 
cows. More than three millions sterling has been annu- 
ally ae for wool imported, though double the quantity 
could be produced in Ireland; and that island has a dis- 
tinct breed of horses, which would be found of essential 
service in England. What might not Ireland become b 
such a mine of wealth in its augmented intercourse wit 
England, by means of its increased produce? 

t seems, then, that no motives can be wanting to in- 
duce agriculturists to practise better modes of cultivation 
of their lands in Ireland. Bounties, under due regula- 
tions, would be well applied for that purpose. The effect 
upon our commercial and manufacturing interests would 
be of the first importance, as we have stated, the operation 
of which, therefore, need not be repeated. The advan- 
tages, in most cases, would be more speedily felt than 
by ting large sums for draining bogs, though that 
might hereafter be a matter of speculation and improve- 
ment; at any rate, those bounties would extend to a far 

eater portion of land, and promote a far greater pro- 
ph on land already cultivating than by bringing more 

ound into a course of husbandry before the other is 

tter managed. If the peat mosses are too speedily 
changed into culture, what must the inhabitants suffer 
without the substitution of other fuel? It is easy to fore- 
see that some objections may be meres but these I con- 
sider to be of so little moment, that I may venture to 
close my observations without farther notice of them. 
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ON THE CULTURE OF THE BEE. 


(ACCOMPANIED WITH AN ENGRAVING.) 


Tothe Editor of the Tradesman ; or, Commercial Magaxine. 


Siz, 
Wan has its uses, as well as its miseries ; it calls forth 
energi a nation, and draws its attention to its own 
i resources, and renders it, at the same time, inde- 
one of the natural commodities of other nations. 
us, it was not until England was at war with Russia, 
that it was discovered that we had been paying an enor- 
mous sum ann to that country, for a metal which we 
possessed in abundance in our own native mountains ; and 
also for that timber, which it would take millenaries to ex- 
haust from out own American colonies. It is also a noto- 
rious fact, that this coun ays annually to the north of 
Germany, from £30,000 to ‘es ,000 for the produce of the 
Bee, when that same produce could be obtained in this coun- 
at a com ive small expence, and by which the con- 
dition of the lower orders of the peasantry could be essential» 
ameliorated. Unfortunately, in this country, the culture of 
bee is made more an object of amusement than of profit. 
In thé gardens of the nobility and the gentry, a few hives are 
seen, but you are informed that they are glass, for the pur- 
of seeing the bees work—a circumstance, which no 
person ever yet beheld, and I may venture to say, never 
will. 1f you leave the gardens of the great, and turn your 
view to the more humble one of the peasant, you, in 
general, see it deprived of its chief ornament, which F 
consider an apiary, whether regarded with a view to profit 
or rational amusement. Poverty may indeed be one 
obstacle to a more extended culture of the bee, but 
rejudice, founded on fear, has a greater share in it. Some 
are, I am persuaded,. not aware of the profit at« 
tending a well-conducted apiary, or they would not so 
glaringly neglect such an essential branch of rural eco- 
nomy. bony as = = branch in which the profit is so 
t, compared with the expence attending it, and in 
ehich the management sheeibe such a small portion of 
time. This circumstance alone is one t argument in 


favour of the apiary, and in the eye of the economist, rene 
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Gers it of great importance. I will state the profit of five 
ears on a fair and equitable scale, making allowances for 
ose losses, which even the most skilful apiarian cannot 
revent. I will suppose a person to buy a swarm in 1812, 
ior which he pays one guinea: there is little doubt of the 
bees making a sufficiency of honey to keep them until the 
ensuing spring, and after having diminished the entrance, 
and fastened the hive on the stool, the apiarian has no 
further trouble until the spring, when his bees begin to 
work. In the month of May or June, his hive swarms, 
and in about a fortnight afterwards he obtains another 
swarm, which is called a cast. His apiaty now consists 
of three hives, from one of which (the cast) it will be most 
prudent for him to take the honey, as from the inferiority 
of the number of bees, and the lateness of the season, it 
seldom makes honey sufficient for its support. I will sup- 
ews the cast to weigh fifteen or twenty pounds; these will 
ing him, if sold, twenty-two shillings. Thus in the first 
year, the apiarian has received back the price of his origin- 
al hive, and he has doubled his stock. The second year, 
his two hives produce him four swarms; I would then ad- 
vise him to sell his casts, which will bring him fifteen 
shillings each, and add his two swarms to his stock. He 
has now four good hives, and at the expiration of every 
season, let the apiarian weigh his hives, and take from them 
all above thirty pounds, that quantity being sufficient for 
the support of the best peopled hive through the yo 
winter. I will suppose, that on an average, each hive 
could spare him ten pounds ; the second year, therefore, he 
has received one pound ten shilli or two casts; and 
forty pounds of honey-comb, which at one shilling and 
Spence per pound (but which sells in the shops at three 
shillings and six-pence and four shillings,) produce him 
three pounds. The third year, his four hives produce him 
ight swarms. He follows the same plan as on the pre- 
ing year, and at the commencement of the fourth year 
his apiary consists of eight stocks. At the beginning of 
h year, his apiary has increased to sixteen stocks. 

I wilt now calculate the actual profit. 
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1812 To oneswarm.... 1 1 0 
1813 To two new bee- 1813 By one cast ..... - O15 O 
Si nttiseses 040 By 10lb. of honey- 
1814 To four new bee- comb, taken from 
ne SETTLE 0 8 0 the first swarm at 
1815 To eight new bee- Is. 6d. per Ib..... O15 0 
biVES £20002... 016 0/1814 By twocasts.... 110 0 
1816 To sixteen new By 20lb. of honey- 
bee-hives..... 112 0 comb taken from 
1817 To thirty-two new the two swarms 110 0 
ives ..... 3 4 0/1815 By four casts.... 3 0 0 
To ten pounds of By 40 1b. of honey- 
sugar for feeding comb, from four 
the bees, if ne- swarms...... cases Oe O 
cessary, 8 pence 1816 By eight casts.... 6 0 0 
perpound---- 0 6 8 By 80 |b. of honey- 
To 32 stools for ' comb, taken from 
the hives, at 2s. eightswarms.... 6 0 O 
GOD | ain inane qo 3 4 0|1817 By sixteencasts 12 0 0 
To incidental ex- ’ By 160 lb. of ho- 
pences ........ '..,.o ney-comb ..... ++. 12 00 
#611 16 8 4610 0 


Deduct 1116 8 


3413 4 
If the apiarian wishes to keep only ten hives, he can 
then sell twenty-two at £1 Is. each........ coreresveors 23 9 O 


£5715 4 


Thus his profit, at the expiration of five years, will be 
£57 15s. 4d., and leaving him 10 good stock hives in his 
apiary. Were I to enumerate all the advantages attend- 
ing a well managed apiary, J should trespass too much on 
the limits of a periodical publication; but I will now pro- 
ceed to the description of a hive invented by myself, and by 
which the superfluous honey is extracted from it, without 
that injury being done to the brood-combs, which is in ge- 
neral the result of the system pursued in the common hive. 
As I invariably save my bees, but rob their hive of their su- 
perfluous store, 1 always found the sticks, which are in ge- 
neral placed in the common hive, to be a great impediment 
to my operations. I therefore had a hive constructed, ex- 
actly the shape of a flower-pot, which shape supersedes the 
necessity of sticks ; for the combs then acting like a wedge, 
being larger at the top than at the bottom, cannot fall on 
the , No. 1. of the annexed plate, shews the hive as 


it appears in my garden, 
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From this hive the combs can only be obtained from the 
top; for which purpose, to the uppermost band I have a 
band placed horizontally, which serves as a basis for 8 

ieces of well seasoned wood, about 3 inches broad and an 
inch thick. To oblige the bees to attach their combs to 
these boards, I place a piece of net over them, and over 
the net a piece of board, the whole size of the hive. Thus, 
were the bees to attempt to fasten their combs between the 
boards, they would find net-work ; and they never fix their 
combs but to a firm foundation. They have therefore no 
other alternative than to fix them to the horizontal boards, 
which are merely tied separately at each end to the up 
projecting band of the hive. The whole is covered with a 
convex cover of straw, manufactured in the same manner 
as the hive, from which the rain easily falls, and which is 
well plastered down to prevent the admission of any light 
into the hive. At any time and season, when I require 
some honey-comb, or at the end of the season, when I take 
from my bees their superfluous honey, I open the top, and 
take the side-boards out, from which, having cut the ho- 
ney-comb, I replace them in the hive. This operation is 
very easily and speedily performed; it has the advantage 
of not disturbing the middle combs, and the lives of many 
bees are saved by it, which are unavoidably killed by the 
common operation, or which are smothered in their own 
sweets, by being obliged, owing to the sticks, to cut the 
combs. No. 2. represents the hive, with the top off, in a 
horizontal position, with a full display of the manner in 
which the boards are placed. The little dots mark the 
place where they are fastened to the projecting band. No. 
3. represents the board taken from the hive, with the comb 
pendant to it. 

It must be granted, that the expense of these hives is 
greater than that of the common hive, but the advantages 
which it possesses will fully compensate the extra cost. 
The introduction of these hives would fully abolish the 
cruel custom of killing the bees, although I perceive that a 
correspondent, from Billericay, in Essex, in the Month] 
Magazine, has discovered that there is no cruelty in it. I 
do not envy him in his discovery; and the reasons which 
he gives for his opinion are false, and founded on assumed 
premises. 1 am certain, from the manner of his writing, 
and the observations with which he has favoured the world, 
that he is no practical apiarian. I will examine the two 
theories which he has submitted to the consideration of na- 
turalists, but which are in direct contradiction to the actua} 
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and repeated experience of the most able and indefatigable 
apiarians. He says, the natural history of the bee, as it is 
at present understood, is erroneous, as being contrary té 
nature’s laws. Is he then so well versed in the operations 
and the laws of nature, as to determine their truth or 4 
according to their effect upon his limited capacity? Is 
he to fix a limit to the boundless and varied power of na- 
ture, and to denounce an effect as contrary to nature, be- 
cause it does not exactly coincide with his notion of thé 
way in which nature ought to work? Can he condemn an 
effect as erroneous, being ignorant of the extent of the 
prmere of the acting cause? The plant is very different 
the seed from which it sprung. The silk-worm, after 
having enclosed itself in its silk, mes a chrysalis; and, 
in the space of twenty-one days, emerges a beautiful moth. 
How has this metamorphosis taken place? by what opera- 
tion of nature has it been effected? Man knows not; he 
can only wonder and admire. 

The first theory of the Essex naturalist, is almost too 
absurd to merit any attention ; and, should these animad- 
versions meet his eye, he must forgive me if I flog hima 
little severely with the lash of ridicule. A theory is often 
the road to truth; but when it is advanced in full contra- 
diction to repeated observation, and in open defiance of 
acknowledged facts, it must be regarded with the same in- 

ignificance as a theory of a sun of ice. If ever a natural- 
ist committed high treason against royalty, the Billericay 
apiarian must be deemed guilty of it ;—he has made the 
queen of the bees the rankest harlot which Babylon, or 
even London, ever produced ; and that, Mr Editor, is not 
saying a little. He makes her first to cohabit, in a lawful 
manner, with a king, (which, en passant, is entirely a crea- 
ture of his own creation), for the purpose of producing a 
royal family, which, ome anpenstoes , begot, and reared 
in the royal palaces, she then (libidinous wretch !) yields 
herself up to the age 0 *! — cory: nome = “4 

urpose of begetting their like; which being com 
4 blush to tell the sequel—is attacked by 16,000 ple- 
beian subjects in the full furor amoris, whose embraces she 
receives with all the gentleness and condescension of @ 
Jady of Portsmouth Point. What confusion, what rioting 
must take place inthe hive for precedence! The thunder- 
ing legion of the Romans in their fiercest attack must have 
been a mere farce to it. But, Mr. Editor, I have yet to 
notice a discovery, which will confer immortal honour on 
‘the Billericay theorist, and which would never have en- 
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tered into our dull, uncreative pericraniums. He has dis- 
covered, that the drones and the common bees, in order to 
effect their infamous and lustful designs upon the queen, 
must be males. The thanks of every apiarian of the king- 
dom are due to him. The Royal Society (and at the next 
meeting I will certainly Eroeees it) ought to adjudge him 
the silver medal. But his charges against this w——e of 
@ queen are not confined to her unbounded lust : to height- 
en the infamy of her character, he makes her a regicide 
and a murderer; and that, after the king and the 4000 
drones have done their utmost to gratify her insatiable pas- 
sions, she institutes a revolution in the kingdom, bt on 
_stigates her 16,000 scavengers and labourers to murder the 
a. beamed noblesse ;—for I take it [for granted that the 
nob are drones in every society, be it apiarian or 
human. 
etme now domes a Bent oewy ; let us proceed to 
escription of the second—and then I will try them by 
the standard of oe, 1 ns Aaa 
ow great must be the iness of the grand seignior 
seated i his seraglio, pea 8 by the ha ca tivatin ; 
beauties, and each burning with desire to receive the n 
signal ! But poor and trifling must be the happiness of the 
urk, in comparison to that of the king of the bees, who, 
like Solomon, has 20,000 females waiting on his pleasure. 
Thus the theorist describes the court of the of the 
bees. In the first place, he has a queen, tay be first 
condescends to fructify ; he then launches forth am 
the drones, alias the noblesse, and fructifies 4000 of them. 
—Most potent and powerful king !—With fruition, unlike 
other regents, he finds his powers increase. Having there- 
fore performed the connubial duty to 4000 F—-ts H—-dg 
Y—hs and Hal-——ds, he dashes amongst the plebei 
and fructifies 16,000 demireps. Whataking! He then 
murders his queen and the noblesse; and passes the re- 
mainder of the year in sensual enjoyment with the swinish 
multitude. 
‘These, Mr. Editor, are the theories of the Billerica 
apiarian. From many such theories may heaven defend 
us. In your next, I shall lay aside the weapons of ridj- 
cule, and boldly meet this fanciful theorist on the plain 
tage of truth and experience ; and I trust that I shall 
ing forward those facts, which, founded on the latter, will 
prove the theories now discussed to be the baseless fabrics 
of @ vision. 
R. H . 


[To be concluded in our next.] 
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ON THE GOOD EFFECTS OF FRUGALITY., 
To the Editor of the Tradesman ; or, Commercial Magazine. 


Sir, 


Tue readiness with which you introduced my former 
short letter to the notice of your readers, is an encourage- 
ment to send you my farther thoughts on the pene les of 
prudent foresight and economy. What are all our benefit 
societies in every part of the kingdom, but so many expe- 
dients to prevent wretchedness, or at least to alleviate the 
sufferings of affliction? In doing this, they certainly 
do much to lessen the aggregate of general misery, because 
they are adapted to give assistance in the hour of want, 
occasioned by sickness or inability for labour by any acci- 
dent, or from any unforeseen cause. But, excepting in a 
negative sense, as a subtraction from the bulk of wretch- 
edness, they are in no respect calculated to add to the 
comforts of society, or to augment the happiness of a 
community, beyond the passing moment. 

It is manifest from what was stated in my last letter, that 
the recommendation of a plan comprehending these im- 
ewe objects must have a peculiar claim to our attention. 

he comforts of old age or posterity, or both, are immedi- 
ately connected with it. ‘To encourage every description 
of people to lay by something annually for these excellent 
purposes, an agent or bank might be established, under 
the controul of a general bank in London, in every cit 
or large town throughout the kingdom. From the hig 
wages of servants, mechanics, or labourers, almost every 
one may, with frugality, spare one, two, or three pounds 
a-year, and servants in higher stations much more. 
Tradesmen, manufacturers, and farmers also, might send 
annually from five to one hundred pounds; by which 
means they would find their fortunes to increase much 
faster, without the smallest risque, than by borrowing 
money to enlarge business, seeing that more men are 
. ruined by yw sums paid for interest than by any other 

way, except those of indolence and dissipation. A man 
in good business, for instance, who could lay by £100 a 
ear, would find it amount, at the end of forty years, to 
£12,783, andat the end of fifty years to £22,051. The 
question then is, would he accumulate more by getting 
£200 or £300 a year, and laying it out to increase busi- 
ness, and hiring more money, besides living at a double 
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expence, as most persons live according to the business 
they carry on rather than their savings. For how often 
does it happen, that, at the end of thirty or forty years, 
gome unforeseen revolutions of trade may take place, from 
the contingencies of fashion, foreign war, or some other 
causes of losses or want of markets, which may blast at 
once all the prospects of the most industrious and hither- 
to successful merchant or tradesman. 

The farmer, in like manner, by adding farm to farm 
to increase his business, may suddenly experience a dis- 
appointment by a change in the value of stock, corn, 
cattle, or other produce of his lands, and his brightest 
hopes be at once blighted and Socaners, That great 
changes in these respects will probably ensue from a 
return of peace, or any revolutionary effect on the pre- 
sent tyrannical continental system of Europe, there can 
be little doubt ; though probably not to so great an extent 
as may be too sanguinely imagined. For it must not be 
forgotten, that, in our present state of population, and 
the present produce of the agriculture of the United 
Kingdoms, the farmer is to be considered as in much less 
danger of a revolution in his mode of exertion, and in 
much less danger of failure in his monopolizing measures, 
than the manufacturer, the tradesman, or the merchant. 
We are not without hopes however, that from the philan- 
thropic spirit which we have endeavoured to excite in 
the people of Ireland, and the means recommended in 
other parts of our miscellany, such a revolution is far 
from improbable ; but in saying this, it is not that we wish 
the injury of the farmer, whose particular interest has 
certainly been too long considered in the political arith- 
metic of these kingdoms, to consist with the welfare of 
the community at large. We only wish to warn them 
of an event, which, sooner or later, we poe to see rea- 
lized, by exciting the landed interest of Ireland to put in 
execution the plans we have recommended for supplyin 
the deficiency of our agricultural supplies. The land- 
holder, in taking the advantage to raise his rents, on 
every determination of a lease, and the farmer in sub- 
mitting to that advance, and very frequently causing it 
by his eagerness, are equally culpable in contributing 
their endeayours to enhance the necessaries of life. In 
this respect, therefore, the philanthropist, who wishes to 
ameliorate the distresses of his countrymen, and to alle- 
viate the pressyres of his own particular situation, can- 
TRADESMAN S MAG. VOL. IX. 2F 
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Te émployed than in devising means for the 
feheral relief; by which his own individaal burdens may 
lessehed, aiid the manufacturer, the annuitant, and 
the person of limitéd intome, be enabled to live with 
comfort to himself, and with benefit to the mercantile 
interest in particular, and the community in general. 
Bat as this will appear in some other parts of our pages, 
in a more detailed view, we shall return to the immediate 

Sign of this essay. 

the operation of the plan which has been suggested, 
we are ready to admit its liability to some degree of un- 
cértaifity ; but we are hot so sanguine in our plan, as to 
suppose that a ae inajority of the community will be 
convinted, by any thing we have said, or can say in its fa- 
volir, in stich a manner as to adopt it. This aversion we 
may nevertheless consider to be in favour of those who are 
not only satisfied of its efficiency, but have determined to 
adopt it. There is the less probability of its failure of suc- 
céss, froth that avérsion; because there can be no appre- 
hension of such failure, but from such a multiplicity of its 
practical supporters as may preclude the necessity of ob- 
pn be upon interest. That, certainly, must be a 
véry distant prospect; and the public funds will always 
present the means of laying out such savings as we pro- 
posed, even Sapposing the world in general to adopt our 
plan. Where so many would indeéd be buyers, and few 
sellers, the stocks might rise in price, and thé interest 
rdcired might probably be diminished in some degrée. 
he accunitilation, in that respect, would, it is true, be 
sormewhat less; but the result, m other respects, would be 
attended with incalculable advantages, as must be minifest 
from what his been observed of the falling of rents, and 
réturning chéapnéss of all the essential articles of life. 
View the operation of such a proceeding, in whatsoévér 
Way it is capable of, and its effects as to the returning com- 
forts and beriefits to the annuitatit, the person of frinited 
income, and to manufacturers, must be obvious. By a 
‘eduction of the articlés of tife, to be produced naturally 
) measure, as a secondary effect, the working manu- 
turer would be établed to work for lower wages, and 
yet to live in comfort; the master or the merchant, whe- 
ther the same or different persons, could export his pro- 
pérty so as to sell at a lower rate in foreign markets, and, 
if he had occasion to import grain, &c. he woutd, by the 
improvements in agriculture which our pages have pre- 
3 
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sented to our readers, have it in his power to purc 
at a cheaper rate, and thus in every respect exercise hi 
talent for the benefit of the community. 

All these changes and alterations would be so far from 
operating against the frugality have been solicitous to 
recommend and enforce, that, in my opinion, they would 
very essentially promote it. And as we have seen that 
it would be productive of the most important effects, I 
know not that any thing substantial or sufficiently mo- 
mentous to obstruct its practicability, can possibly be 
urged against its adoption. Tf, by this plan of economy, 
fewer persons would have occasion for borrowing consi- 
derable sums of money, the public funds will always 
present a market for laying out money. It probab 
might have the effect of raising the stocks in some degree, 
but the debt of the nation is of too much magnitude to 
suppose, that it would operate in this way to any consi- 
derable extent. Government security would always be 
in every person’s power to attain; and so long as that 
remains unshaken, there could be no fear of the result, 
and, should any thing unforeseen occur to render it 
doubtful, what better security has any one for the tenure 
of lands, houses, or any other species of property? It is 
absurd, therefore, to. say’ no worse for men to except 
against the stability of the public funds; for so long as 
government exists, so long must the sanction of govern- 
ment support them, and any revolution, which disaffected 
or ill-informed persons may suppose in the madness or wild- 
ness of reverie, would have as little respect for proprietors 
of lands, as for holders of public stock. Both will stand, 
or both fall, together. But of this we haye no cause 
for fear. 

I am, Sir, 
Your’s, &c. 

Bagshot, August 10, 1812. x. 

LORD SHEFFIELD’S ANNUAL REPORT OF THE WOOL 
FAIR, AT LEWES, JULY 27. ; 


Tus meeting was numerously attended by a most respectable 
body of wool-growers and staplers. The following report was 
made after dinner by the noble lord, for the information of the 
company assembled, and the public in general. : 

“Since I had last the honour of attending this meeting,* the 








* Vide Tradesman, Vol. 7, p. 225, Sc 
2F2 
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price of English fine wools has been too low to encourage the 
growers in giving a preference of quality to quantity. Its gra- 
dual rise for some time past, is, however, a pleasing reflection. 
An immense importation of wool from the continent, of an infe- 
rior quality, caused the depression; the quantity far exceeding 
the demand. ‘The increase of importation of foreign wool was 
in a three-fold proportion in less than a century, from 1700 to 
1789. ‘The last on an average of eight years, was 2,660,828lb, 
An average of 1792 to 1799, was above four millions ; and that 
of 1803 to 1810, 7,729,929lb. and in the last of those years 
nearly eleven millions of pounds was imported. In 1811, it 
decreased to 4,739,972lb., and the two next quarters, end- 
ing July 5, 1812, were only 2,587,533Ib. In the first of 
those quarters to April 5, 816,608lb. was imported, only 
190,125lb. being received from Spain, and 593,1871b. ffom Por- 
tugal. In the next, 1,383,215Ib. of foreign wool were imported 
into London, 230,910lb. into Bristol, and 156,800Ib. into Liver- 
pool. Very little wool remains in the ports of Spain and Portu- 
gal; and the quantity of Spanish wool in hand in England must 
be decreased. All hands are now busily employed; and many 
manufacturers work up from 30 to 40 bags, or more, weekly, 
of Spanish wool, and could employ double the number of hands 
if they could be procured. 

** Spanish wools have advanced from 18d. to 3s. per pound 
since September; the prices at Bristol, July 16, 1812, were as 
follows :— 


On: & 

Prime Leonesas,from - - - - - - 90 to 96 
—— Segovias- - - - - - - - 76—86 
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“* The increase of price, consumption, and decrease of impor- 
tation, must raise the price of English wool. An unlimited impor- 
tation of inferior wools must discourage the growth of English fine 
wool, be of ruinous effect, unless prevented by an import duty, 
The growth of English wool exceeds the demand, and reduces the 
price below a fair return to the grower; and it cannot be ex- 
ported. Every county should address the legislature for an im- 
port duty, or the flocks must be diminished to lessen the produce 
of wool. Our home market for the woollen manufactures is 
increased ; and but a small proportion goes to foreign markets, 
though a contrary, but mistaken idea prevals. ‘ 

“ Our exports considered generally, on an average of four 
years, to January 5, 1812, was £55,657,372, to all parts of the 
world. These have increased more than four millions, onan ave- 
rage, above the years preceding the operation of the British 
Orders in Council and American Non-importation and embargo 
Jaws; to which the supposed declining trade has been so cla- 
morously and “falsely imputed. A change of direction has oc- 
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casioned some particular declines. In 1805, by the act for abo- 
lishing the slave trade, the exports to Africa diminished from 
£1,156,000, to £409,075, in 1811. In 1806, the American Non- 
importation Act, Berlin Decree, and Orders in Council for block- 
ading the coast from Brest to the Elbe, both inclusive, took 
place. In 1807, the retaliatory Order in Council, of January 
7, the best measure of Lord Grenville’s administration, the 
Milan Decree, the American embargo, and the war with Russia 
tollowed. In this and 1808, the exports declined £1,842,803, 
on an average; but increased in the two following years from 
£52,060,006 in 1896, to £64,363,060; not only supplying 
that diminution, but that of 1811, which fell to £42,939,620, 
from an excess of the two preceding years, the commerce of the 
empire, in defiance of all the efforts of the enemy, has consider- 
ably increased during the last six years. 

“Failure of exports to the American states has been a general 
complaint. Let us see how the matter stands here. On an 
average of three years, including 1807, previous to their Non- 
importation and embargo laws, and to the British Orders in 
Council, our exports were £12,136,811, and to all other parts 
of America, including the British and foreign West Indies, 
£10,599,514, making a total of £22,736,325. On an average 
of the four following years, our exports to the American states 
were only £6,464,050; but to the other parts of America and 
West Indies, as before, £17,133,553, making £23,597,612, so 
that if we did not export to the American states, it has been 
more than compensated to other parts by the sum of £861,287. 
If the states did not want them they must have conveyed them 
to other parts, which the British have since done; if they did 
want them, they must have procured them from other parts, 
after the British had landed them elsewhere. Ireland has an 
advantageous trade with this country, and importsannually from 
Britain in manufactures and produce above seven millions, full 
as much probably as ever the American states consumed. Had 
the American Non-intercourse never taken place, the home and 
American markets would have been overstocked by the means 
of French decrees excluding from the continent, to the utmost 
of their power, all British manufactures and produce; as these 
far exceeded any exports to the American market. 

“The Birmingham manufacturers excluded from the conti- 
nental market, exported vast quantities of goods to the Ame- 
rican states in 1810. On the ports being shut, they suffered of 
course; for by their machinery, their manufactures within a 
short time have more than doubled, and being unable to dispose 
of such unusual quantities of goods, a sudden stagnation was 
felt in Oct. 1810. A competition of continental manufactures, 
especially in the late French, and in the Spanish possessions in 
the West Indies and South America; and so long as the Ameri- 
can states have access, contrary to all sound policy, to our East 
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and West. India possessions, continental manufactures will be 
conveyed to all of them; and when the continent is open to 
them, they must take continental manufactures in exchange, far 
exceeding their own consumption, and be compelled to force a 
sale in foreign markets, and undersell the British every where, 
even where they ought to retain the exclusive supply. 

“ Distresses of particular classes of manufacturers have been 
misapprehended and misrepresented as general, and as proceeding 
from the Orders in Council. Every mischief has been attributed 
to them as the cause. American shipping, but for these orders, 
would have supplied all our foreign possessions with French and 

ther manufactures of our enemies. Our carrying trade, which 
fore the orders, was almost lost, was nearly restored by their 
operation. In partially suspending our navigation laws, the 
ch decrees were obviated by licences to export our manu- 
factures, and an export to the continent thereby maintained ; but 
without this, neutral shipping would have carried on the trade of 
our enemies, both by supplying them with raw materials, and 
taking back their manufactures to foreign markets. The state of 
the West India trade in 1806, 1807, was extremely depressed ; 
and the Americans continue to take off sugars from the Havan- 
nah at good prices, and fill their markets with French manufac- 
tures. The French must have revoked their decrees, onaccount 
of the distresses of the contivent, had nota groundless clamour 
in Britain encouraged them to persevere in maintaining it; and 
the repeal of our Orders in Council will have the mischievous 
effects already stated. The American states, by their Non- 
importation and Non-intercourse laws and embargoes, have oc- 
casioned every distress to their merchants, &c. Flour sent to 
Spain and Portugal, must be paid for by bills on England, at a 
very disadvantageous rate of exchange, which would soon ruin 
their export trade to Europe; and it has had the effect of com- 
pelling the Americans to liquidate their debt to this country. 
The American exports to France in 1804, were estimated at 10 
millions sterling; in 1810, by our Orders in Council, they were 
reduced to £600,000. 

** How senseless then must be the clamour, to say no worse of 
it, against the Orders in Council, the partizans of which argue as 
if the British government were the aggressor in the dispute 
with the American states! They forget that the American Non- 
impertation Act passed in April, 1806, to compel Great Britain 
to abandon the right of search; which was 15 months before the 
affair of the Chesapeak, and before any of our Orders in Coun- 
cil were thought of. The orders of 1806, and since were di- 
rected against the French decrees, to compel them to relinquish 
the system of excluding our manufactures from every place 
under French influence, which they most savagely enforced by 
a i branding, and condemnation to 10 years’ hard Igbour. 

“These details are essential to remove misappreheysions. 
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Manufacturers have been misled by fallacious accounts of the 
state of commerce. Their interests are very little affected by 
the circumstances so clamorously, but fallaciously inculcated. 
The value of their goods is by no means So dépendent on aii éx- 
*port trade to foreign colittries as is generally imagiied. Our 
commercial resources should also be known ; and how little the 
manufacturers heed to regard a direct trade with the American 
states. The public may disregard the mischievous suggestions 
of the héstile and frenchified party in those States. Concessions 
will not Benefit our trade generally ; it will only encotrage them 
to persevere in their extravagant clainis, whilst the most essential 
political interests will be sacrificed for visionary advantages. 

“ The improving market of the British empire alone can em- 
ploy numerous manufacturers, and consume the greater part of 
such goods; which includes the United Kingdoms in Europe, 
our North Americah colonies, our West India possessions, the 
East Indies, the Cape of Good Hope, Gibraltar, Malta, &c, con- 
taining hearly 30 millions of inhabitants, besides Indians. The 
few millions of America have been nevertheless considered as of 
greater importance; whereas they were supplied indirectly with 
English goods in the most acrimonious part of the rebellion. 

** Let no one suppose that I admit a decrease of our foreign 
trade. It must and will greatly increase. The American States 
demand may decline, but will’ be amply compensatéd by the 
commerce With South America. The first exports to Buenos 
Ayres were ill selected, and their state of warfare confined the 
consumption mostly to that city. The merchants of Chili and 
Lima durst not approach with their dollars; but that market 
must soon be advantageous to the regular merchant. 

““We must lament the want of full employment for the manu- 
facturers of iron and Birmingham wares ; but discontents have 
ariseh more from reduction of wages, before extravagantly raised 
Dy Spey sageur of the South American and other aves, so 

much as to enable them to idle two or three days in a week, ac- 
companied with the high price of bread, than from any other 
cause. Manufactures have encreased beyond the demand; and 
the French decrees, not the Orders in Council, has oceasiéned & 
deficiency of employment. Foreign markets were glutted, and 
manufacturers distressed, before the Orders in Council were 
thought of. At the moment, too, when the American ports were 
shut against us, the continental prohibitions threw back a vast 
quantity of goods for the home markets, Merclrants who dealt 
with America only, or principally, must feel the effects of this. 
By machinery and other speculations, the demand has been over- 
Stocked ; for Birmingham and other iron ifianufacturés have been 
inoré than doubled within the last five years. In cottons, too, 
tvere we at peace with all the world, we have overdone tt 
markets; ard if we had peace, io increasing demand wou fol- 


low, but the contrary. The continental manufactirés of iron 
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are both cheaper and stronger, and therefore preferred ; besides 
. considerable progress made in the manufacture of iron in the 
American states. It will flourish to a great degree, neither de- 
pending on fashion or foreign markets; but the produce may 
certainly be made to exceed the demand. 

“Want of confidence, distrust from bankruptcies, the report 
of the bullion committee, and the hostile conduct of the Ame- 
rican States, have all co-operated to prevent bankers from ac- 
commodating the master-manufacturers as heretofore. Full em- 
permed to the workmen could not, therefore, be given. Many 

ands have been dismissed, not so much from want of orders, as 
of means to execute them, knowing that they could not be paid 
for them for many months. 

** To advert to the decline of the woollen trade in Yorkshire, 
let us compare the average exports at different periods. 

Average of five years, ending Jan. 5, 1776—£4,350,941 
Ditto Ditto 1789— 3,544,116 
Ditto Ditto 1812— 5,158,338 

“The export in 1811 was below the two preceding years, but 
exceeded the average exports before the American war, being 
£4,376,000, and still more the five years before the French revo- 
lution. The export of woollens this year, by information from 
the custom-house, will not be short of any former year. A very 
considerable advance on coarse goods, and some of rather 
higher prices, has followed from the couditional revocation of the 
Orders in Council, those of higher value have felt little altera- 
tion. Cloths under 5s. per yard are in greater demand than 
those from 5s. to 10s. The quantity milled in the West Riding 
of Yorkshire, is but a very small part of our manufacture of 
woollens; but this part stands thus :— 

Average ot five years, ending April 5, 1776, yards 5,369,518 
Ditto Ditto 1789, 8,642,716 
Ditto Ditto 1812, —-— 14,718,825 

“On an average, the increase of milled cloth is very great, 
Even in 1811, when the manufacture was supposed to have 
greatly declined, it exceeded that of 1802, though a year of 
peace, by 561,293 yards. 1 have authentic information also, 
that the subsequent quarter to June 25th last, has greatly in- 
creased, which must have been manufactured before the suspen- 
sion of the Orders in Council. 

Lord Sheffield then adverted to the introduction of Spanish 
sheep, the reputation of which had been suddenly checked, 
though he was not aware of its being on sufficient ground or 
trial. Mr. Coke of Norfolk, he observed, had declared himself 
unfavourable to the Spanish breed ; but, as he understood, on 
sccount of the carcase only, the wool being unquestionably su- 

rior to the English fine Wools; and then named Mr. Tollet, 

r. Harp, Mr. Webb Hall, Mr. Birbeck, Mr. Lucas, and others, 
who are perfectly satisfied of the practicability of growing su- 
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perfine wool in these kingdoms, and that the value of the breed 
will revive.” Merino wool grown here fetches a higher price, 
in many instances doubles the quantity of the South Down; 
and these also fatten equal to any but the Leicester breed. Mr. 
Tparp’s high crossed wethers gained both prizes for wool and 
fatness, at Lord Somerville’s, and the Merino meeting. The 
shape may be improved by crossing. 

Of the two sorts of sheep in Spain, the flesh of the fine-wooled 
is never eaten, being kept for their wool alone on land miserably 
bad, and without any care for their feeding. No wonder, then, that 
their fleshis bad. In all warm countries, where they are neglected, 
it is the same. In the southern parts of Italy, under equal ne- 
glect, the fiesh is deemed unwholesome. In Switzerland, on the 
contrary, in favourable pasture the mutton is excellent. Yet 
the grain of the flesh of Spanish sheep is fine; and no doubt, 
being properly fed from the birth on English pasture, must prove 
very good meat. We must not think of feeding the starved ani- 
mals which are landed here; but the first crosses of South 
Down with Spanish have not been distinguished at my table 
from the whole breed of the former. 

“The importation of Spanish sheep at Bristol in 1811 was only 
781. Superfine wool will be in much greater demand, and an 
adequate supply will not easily be obtained; and I think it im- 
prudent to discourage a breed of sheep, daily becoming more 
and more necessary. ‘The money paid for wool of no better 
quality than can be raised here might be saved to the country ; 
and the fleece alone of these sheep is often worth more than 
both fleece and carcass of other sorts. Spanish flocks are esta- 
blishing in France, to make that country an emporium for su- 
perfine wools, Due attention is paid to it in Ireland, and the 
cloths made of it are excellent. ‘The public sale this year has 
not yet taken place ; but the Farming Society at Dublin has pre- 
pared between six and 7000 fleeces of Merino and South Down 
crosses, and some native Wicklow, and good prices are expected. 
On the 24th of June, at the Cork Institution, South Down sold 
from 3s. 6d. to 5s. 8d. per pound; Merino from 7s. 5d. to 
10s. 7d; crosses of Merino from 3s. 1d. to 7s. 7d. He said it 
was incomprehensible that so much better prices should obtain 
there; but observed, that there was generally no middle-man 
between the grower and manufacturer. Butif they were worth 
such prices to the Irish, why not toan English manufacturer? 

* From 12 to 13,000 Spanish sheep have been exported to 
North America, the rams bearing as high prices as in England, 
The Merinos bear the climate of Connecticut better than their 
native sheep. The ewes, on anaverage, give 6lb. and the rams 
11lb. of wool, which sells for 5s. 1d. per pound; and in 1811, 
were shorn 13 millions of pounds of wool, and 17 millions of 
yards of cloth made, at from seven to nine dollars per yard. 
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But the specimens of cloth I have seen were very bad. English 
wool will scarcely suffer from a competition with that produced 
where snow lays four or five mouths in the year, Mr. Webb 
Hall, of Sneyd-park, near Bristol, has erected buildings for ma- 
naging his wool, a lambing-house to accommodate from 1590, to 
2000 ewes, washes and sorts his wool after the Spanish method ; 
and so obtains a ready market. Bristol, indeed, from its vici- 
nity to the cloathing counties, should be the grand mart for su- 
perfine wools. Then follow the prices of wool in different parts 
of the kingdom. At Monmouth, Ryland wool sold at 2s. 3d. 
per pound ; at Hereford, the price was from 2s. 10d. to 3s. Id. 
and Merino crosses from 3s. 7d. to 5s. 04d. At Ross fair, Ry- 
Jand was 3s. 24d. In Cheshire, Delambre forest wool was 
2s. 9d. At Colchester, South Down, 2s. 3d. to 2s. 6d. At 
Thetford 2s. 3d; and Merino crosses at six shillings ; but South 
Down has advanced to 2s. 6d. Wool is kept back on specula- 
tion for the American market, on the suspension of the Orders 
in Council.” He then concluded with what he called the most 
disagreeable part of his business, reverting to the prosperity of 
the general trade of the empire, in defiance of the conduct of 
the enemy, notwithstanding some partial instances of declining 
commerce. After a general retrospect he draws this inference 
** that we are not liable to be essentially hurt by the enemy’s, 
machinations, and that we have little to fear in respect to com- 
merce, except from party spirit and our own mistakes.” 





ON PREPARING SOAP FOR WASHING WITH SEA- 
WATER. 


To the Editor of the Tradesman; or, Commercial Magazine. 


Sir, 

Ir the following account of a process, for which a patent has been 
obtained by W. Everhard, Baron von Doornil, shall tend to suggest 
any new ideas to your chemical readers, or persons engaged in any 
manufactures of a compound nature, meet your approbation, it ap- 
pears to merit a place in your miscellany, for the infotmation of 
your commercial and manufacturing readers. The succeeding 
ones have been transmitted for the same reason. 

lam, &c. A. B. 


Berne provided with a broad and shallow iron boiler, capable 
of containing a thousand gallons of water, with the other ingre- 
dients hereafter mentioned, first take a hundred bushels of 
crude, or unprepared bones, reduced to a pulp by grinding, &c. 
and add to them, when put in the boiler, 500 gallons of weak 
soap lees. Keep this mixture boiling 24 hours, preventing all 
adhesion to the sides or bottom of the vessel. Having stood till 
the imperfect soapy matter rises to the top, skim it off, and put 
it into a common soap pan, and there brought to the proper 
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strength of soap, by a successive addition of lees, and boiling in 
the common way. Ten hundred weight of pulverized bones is 
then to be mixed in 1000 gallons of water, for 24 hours, and the 
whole added together during the last process ; after which ad- 
dition, the soap is to be finished in the common way, keeping it 
in constant agitation, and making it very strong. This imper- 
perfect soapy matter, used in making soap to be used with 
soft water, in any desirable proportion, is adopted instead of 
tallow, or other materials commonly used in making soap. 
But for such soap, the macerated powder of bones is not added ; 
the common ingredients of oils, resins, &c. being used in differ- 
ent proportions instead of that, as may be most suitable to the 
demand of the market. 








TO PREPARE ORE OF COBALT FOR PAINT- 
ING, &c. BY Mr. Wu. STRACHAN OF CHESTER, 


Ass soon as the ore is drawn out of the mine, break it with a 
small pick-axe or hammer to free it, in some degree, from earth 
and other matter with which it is commonly mixed ;_ after which 
it must be dried in the open air. A vessel of iron or other me- 
tal, shaped like a boiler, is then to be provided, the bottom being 
perforated with holes from two to three eighths of an inch dia- 
meter, the number being proportioned to the strength of, the 
metal and size of the vessel. This being placed on a strong 
wooden frame prepare a pestle, to be moved by a machine or 
engine, to pound it so small as to pass through the holes to a 
space below of at least 18 inches square, and a foot in depth 
below the under part of the frame. Then sift the one, which 
has passed through, to separate the earth and sand from it*; re- 
peat the operation through finer sieves, after it has been ground 
very fine, and it will then be fit for tinging glass of a beautiful 
blue colour, and, when more con¢entrated, may be used for 
making blue smalt, ‘There are other methods of clearing this 
ore from its heterogeneous mixtures, as by passing it through 
rollers of iron, &c. or beating it on some hard substance with a 
hammer or wooden beater,t or by pressure, or friction; but in 
all these methods the ore must be regularly sifted and cleaned, 
and otherwise properly prepared. 





* The Editor has seen this method practised on the mountains with 
lead ore, which is thus purified before it is conveyed to the smelting 
mill. 

+ This method is generally practised in preparing the lead ore for 
the smelting mill; but, though beat small to separate earthy and 
other particles from the ore, it is not pulverized. 

262 
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NEW APPARATUS FOR DISTILLING AND REC- 
TIFYING SPIRITS. BY Mr. J. STEELE OF 
LIVERPOOL. 


Tue combination of two or more stills, to be heated by steam, 
is the principal advantage of this method of distillation, &c. 
These must be so connected together, that the same steam will 
heat all the stills at the same time, and consequently a quantity 
of the same, or different kinds of spirits may be distilled or ree- 
tified at the same time. These spirits may either be kept sepa- 
rate or united at pleasure by means of pipes from the heads of 
the stills; and by applying the steam between the stills, every 
thing is done at one time. Very little more steam than is neces- 
sary to work a single still, will perform the work of five of the 
same size and contents ; the saving of which, in the quantity and 
expence of fuel, must be a consideration of great import- 
ance, besides the advantage in being managed without an addi- 
tional number of I:ands. 








NEW METHOD OF DRYING MALT AND OTHER 
GRAIN, &. BY Mr. J. ADAMS, PITKELLONY, 
PERTH. 


Tus is also effected by steam, confined withiu chests or some 
kind of vessels, on a floor of metal or pottery, which easily 
communicates the heat to what is placed upon it. It must be 
made steam-tight, that the heat alone may be suffered to pass, 
without the least moisture, and that the malt or other grain, when 
spread on the floor, may be dried in a regular and gentle manner.* 
The heat might be regulated to any required degree, by admit- 
ting more or less steam through a cock or valve, &c., aud con- 
siderable precision in an uniformity of heat to all parts of the 
floor easily obtained. . Cast iron plates of suitable size and 
thickness, are deemed most advisable, joined together on the 
other side by flanches, so as to preserve smoothness on the upper 
side. The grains may be spread to the thickness of about four 
inches. Under this floor, the hollow cylinders, chests, &c. are 
to be placed for receiving the steam, conveyed to them by pipes 

roper for the purpose from a boiler of suitable dimensions, 

he steam, thus conducted, may be introduced at one or more 
places of the steam-fioor, chests, hollow cylinders, &c. at plea- 
sure, leaving a place therein, or raised from with a pipe, to allow 
the air to go out on the first admission of the steam, afterwards 





* Might not wheat or other grain be thus dried, after a harvest of 
an unfavourable nature, so as to prepage it to be kept a reasonable 
time, before it is brought to market? 
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tobe shut. A safety valve also may be provided, on sudden con- 
densation, and a pipe to carry off the condensed steam, either 
back tothe boiler, or let off at any convenient place by a cock or 
valve, or by any means which may be deemed more eligible. 








LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 
Tue first number of Dr. James’s Morbid Anatomy of the 
Liver will appear in the course of next month. The work will 
be in Atlas quarto, illustrated by highly finished coloured en- 
gravings. 

In the course of the present month a new work will be pub- 
lished in three volumes 8vo., illustrated with maps, under the 
title of “ Shipwrecks at Sea; or, Historical Narratives of the 
most noted Calamities and providential Deliverances which have 
resulted from Maritime Enterprise,” with a Sketch of various 
Expedients for preserving the Lives of Mariuers. 

A new edition of Sir George Stuart Mackenzie's Travels in 
Iceland, is in considerable forwardness. 

In the press, and speedily will be published in quarto, price 
two guineas boards, printed by Ballantyne, “ Rokeby,” a poem, 
in six cantos, by WALTER ScoTT,Esq.—Printed for Longman, 
Hurst, Ress, Orme and Brown, Paternoster Row, London, and 
Ballantyne and Co. Edinburgh. 








COMMERCIAL LAW INTELLIGENCE. 
COURT OF CHANCERY. 


ray 
Bate v. Taylor.— T H1Is Wasa rule, upon a point reserved by Lord 


Ellerborough at the trial of this action upon a BILL OF EXCHANGE 
for two months, drawn by Mr. Ledger, accepted by the defendant 
and endorsed to plaintiff for a valuable consideration; the defence to 
which, was, that the bill had been postponed by altering the date 
from the Ist of August to the 2Ist, afier it had been drawn and ac- 
cepted, and that therefore, a new stamp was requisite. It appeared 
at the trial, that this was done by Mr. Ledger to accommodate the 
defendant, and that the defendant had said, when he was told of the 
convenience, “I am much obliged to you,” but the defendant 
choosing to avail himself of the legal defence that the revenue had 
been defrauded of a new stamp, the question was, whether the bill of 
exchange declared upon was that which was first issued. 

Mr. Garrow and Mr. Abbott, for the plaintiff, contended, that the 
bill of exchange was not before the alteration a dead one, and such 
as could not be revived: it had not gone forth from Mr. Ledger's 
desk before the alteration was made, it had not been endorsed, and 
was an imperfect bill for negociability, although perfect for lia- 
bility. 

Mr. Jervis and Mr. Selwyn, contra, quoted 4 Term Rep. 320; Wil- 
son v. Justice, in Bayley on bills of Exchange, 24; 5 Term Rep. 537; 
8 East, 373; 9 East, 190; 10 East, 4313; 12 Kast, 471; and 3 Espi- 
nasse, N. P. C. 246. From this last case of Kershaw v. Cox, the 

, 5 
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Jearned counsel for the defendant distinguished the present. There 
a bill had been drawn by Collier on the Ist August, in favour of the 
defendant, who endorsed it to Kershaw, by whom it was returned to 
the defendant on the 2d, upon discovering that the words “ or 
order” were wanting; so that the bill could not be negociated by 
endorsement; and the defendant referred the plaintiff to Collier, by 
whom the words were inserted on the 2d of August, and the bill re- 
turned to the plaintiff; and on the bill being afterwards refused ac- 
ceptance, the defendant on notice of that fact, insisted that it was a 
good bill, and would be paid. There Mr. Justice Le Blanc left it to 
the jury, upon the fact of the defendant's having immediately en- 
dorsed over the bill; and the other circumstances of the case, 
whether it were not the original intention of the parties to the bill 
to make it payable to Cox, or order, and whether these words had 
not been at first omitted by mere mistake, which mistake was cor- 
rected as soon as it was discovered ; and upon that ground the ver- 
dict passed, and was confirmed by the whole court in Lord Kenyon’s 
time. The learned counsel contended, that there were two contracts 
here; one, that the bill should be dated on the Ist of August, the 
other on the 2ist. When the second contract was made, the first 
stamp had done its office, and a new one was requisite. 

Lord Elleaborough said, that his original feeling upon the con- 
struction of the stamp act, that when a contract was complete, there 
was no power of action upon it, even in furtherance of the original 
intention of the parties, must be qualified by the cases which had 
been decided. Uuder the cases of Kershaw v. Cox, and Cole and 
others, assignees of Doyle, a bankrupt, v. Parkin, in 13 East, if it 
had heen left to the jury, that one of these parties altered the bill, 
and the other expressed his obligations, as part of the original con- 
tract, it might have been held that a new stamp was not necessary: 
but when the bill was left in the hands of one party, who altered it, 
and when it was completely out of the hands of the other party, and 
held as a valuable security, there could be no right of retroaction 
upon the bill, and a new stamp was necessary. 

Mr. Justice Le Blanc defended his opinion in Kershaw v. Cox, 
where the alteration merely rectified a mistake in the making of the 
bill contrary to the priginal intextion of the parties; and protested 
against carrying the authority of that case any farther.—Rule abso- 
lute to enter a non-suit. e 

KING’S BENCH. 

Phelps v. Clogget.—In this insurance cause, the ship sailed with 
letters of marque, and the plaiutiff endeavoured t» prove, that 
her cruising after an enemy was necessary to self defence; but 
Lord Ellenborough held it a deviation, which vacated the policy, 
and the defendant had a verdict. 

Foster v. Pigon.—This was an action upon two policies of insu- 
rance, dated the 12th and 24th August, or ship and cargo from 
Memel to Revel and Cronstadt, there to unload her outward and 
take in her homeward cargo home; and the -only ullimate ques- 
tion was, whether certain letters, ordering the insurance, ought 
to have been communicated to the underwriters, who might, if 
they had seen them, have considered this as a winter and nota 
summer risk, and have consequently demanded a larger pre- 
mium. It was proved that the winter risk began on the Ist of Sep- 
tember;and Lord Elleaborough to the jury, that if they were 
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of opinion, the ship having sailed from Memel on the 5th of July, 
she could complete her adventure before the Ist of September, 
the letters were not such as in point of law the plaintiff was re- 
quired to have shown to the defendant. Facts, and not specula- 
tions, were only materialto be communicated to an underwriter : 
besides, the letters were sanguine in favour of the completion of 
the voyage; and in fact the non-communication of them to the 
defendant was the suppression of a puff for the plaintiff. Verdict 
for the plaintiff. 

in this case Lord Ellenborough opposed the doctrine of Lord 
Mansfield, as one of the most questionable ever laid down by that 
learned judge, viz. that a communication to one underwriter on a 
policy, even to the first on the list, was a communication to all 
the rest. The underwriters were not a corporate body: a com- 
munication to one, unless it were actually proved to have been 
made by him to others, was, as to those others, res inter alios 
acia. 

Thomson ¥. The Royal Exchange Insurance Company.—This was 
an action upon three policies of insurance, to the amount of 
£1,125 on goods, free from average,—not a general memorandum 
on the policies of freedom from average. The ship was wrecked 
on Sandy Island; but the goods were all got on shore although 
in a damaged state, so as to produce only £246. The defence 
was, that this was a partial and nota total Joss; and Lord-Ellen- 
borough held, that asthe goods consisted in specie, however deteri- 
orated, this was but an average loss. There was no coleurable 
complication in the policy of general freedom of average on ship 
and cargo; the policy ran two bales of toilinettee, free of average. 
The plaintiffs counsel proved the notice of abandonment, in order 
to enable themselves to move the court hereafter; but the de- 
fendants did not accept that notice; they only told the insured to 
actas for himself.—Noasuit. 

Mellish and Chambers, v. Ripley—This was an action on a policy 
of insurance from Heligoland to the Baltic, on goods valued at 
£4,800, and the plaintiffs carried on trade under the firm of John 
Gore and Co. The goods were sequestered at Gottenburgh, where 
the ship put in for repair, and now lay in warehouses there, the de- 
claration contained counts only for a total loss: but Mr. Topping, 
for the defendant, treated this as an average loss, with still a chance 
of recovery. There had not been an abandonment, nor any proof 
of the actual seizure and detention, nor any acts on the part of the 
captain, or his agents, to recover the goods. 

Lord Ellenborough agreed that the plaintiff was entitled to reco- 
ver only an average !oss for the damage sustained in the detention of 
the goods and loss of the market. There being no abandonmeat, the 
plaintiff might under the present state of politics in Gottenburgh, 
still stand a chance of recovering his goods. His lordship recom- 
mended that declaration on policies of insurance should always con- 
tain a count for an average oe 

The jury gave the plaintiff a verdict of £50 per .cent. on the po- 
licy of £300. 

Cuff, Dickenson, and Co. vy. Penn.—This was an action to recover a 
balance of 4 53 6s. which was the loss arising from the sale of 300 
hogs of good, sweet, tinged, sizeable bacon, which the defendant had 
contracted to purchase at 69s. per cwt., but, in consequence of a fall 
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in the market, had refused to take, denying the contract. As thé 
commodity was perishable, the parties had agreed, that it should be 
sold, at such price as it might then fetch, and the action be brought 
for the difference. The plaintiff had on a former occasion recovered 
a verdict in this action; but in consequence of a flaw in the decla- 
ration, that verdict bad been set aside ona writ of error; and having 
now again proved his case, Mr. Marryat, for the defendant, said, that 
the new counts in the declaration alleged a waver of a pre-existing 
contract for an immediate delivery, on the 2d of July, and a new 
contract allowing a reasonable time for the delivery: his objection 
was, that the plaintiffs could not superinduce parole evidence upon 
a.written contract; and he referred to the cases where consent to 
renew a bill of two months, two months more was rejected, as turn- 
ing a bill of two months into one of four. 

‘ord Ellenborough said, that that was very different from an agree- 
ment by parole to eaves the period of delivery mentioned in a 
written contract, which surely might ba done. The contract for 
sale stood exactly the same, only the period of delivery was waved. 

Mr. Marryat declined offering any evidences, meaning to take the 
benefit of the law at a future opportunity, and the plaintiff had a 
verdict.— Damages £153 6s. 

Houlditch v. Birch and another.—This was an action against the 
sheriff for an escape. 

Mr. Serjeant Shepherd stated, that the plaintiffs, Messrs. J. and G. 
Houlditch, commenced an action against a person named George 
Grant, for £40,090, in which action they recovered and issued pro- 
cess against his property; the deficiency after the sale was £8000. 
For this sum a ca. sa. was issued, and on the 3d of October he was 
arrested on a warrant, directed to an officer named Leach, who con- 
veyed him to the lock-up-house of Withers and Phillips, in Palsgrave- 
place, near Temple-bar. There he was kept until the 17th, when he 
was removed, by writ of hebeas corpus, to the Fleet prison. He con- 
tended therefore, that as the prisoner was not conveyed to gaol the 
moment he was arrested, he was not in safe custody, and consequently 
the sheriff was liable for an escape. 

Leach, the officer, proved the arrest of the prisoner, and his hav- 
ing carried him to the house of Withers and Co. 

ithers proved that he was securely locked up, and not permitted 
to go without the walls of the house until he was removed by habeas. 

r. Serjeant Lens, for the defeudants, submitted, that if the action 
could be maintained, severe indeed would be the state of every per- 
son liable to arrest. No legal authority had been shewn to satisfy 
his Lordship that the usual mode of proceedings in arrest were not 
correct. If this new dictum of his learned friend was to be the law, 
every sheriff, who even for an hour delayed in carrying his prisoner 
to gaol, would be liable to an action for an escape. It was sufficient 
for all ~ purposes that the prisoner should be in safe custody, in 
order to be brought into court at the return ofthe writ. He trusted 
his Lordship would state the law to be as he had described it, for un- 
less he did so, to what condition would every unfortunate person be 
placed for the succeeding four months, until the judgment of the 
court could be known. 

Mr. Justice Gibbs observed, that the question which the jury had 
to try was, whether the sheriff in contravention of his duty had per- 
mitted George Grant to escape. Ifhe had, then he wasliable for the 
sum now sought to be recovered. The sheriff was bound to keep 
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the body in safe custody, so that at the return of the writ he might 
be brought into court. With respect to the argument used by his 
learned brother in support of the plaintiff's case, namely, that the 
sheriff was bound to carry the prisoner to the gaol of the court, he 
(the learned judge) was not prepared to go that length, for the writ 
required nothing more than the body should be kept in safe custody 
until the return thereof. In the present case it had been shewn that 
the prisoner was in safe custody, and the doctrine which was now 
held was not to be taken as law, therefore he could not suppose that 
in all the cases which had previously occurred, the law had been vio- 
lated. He was aware that a case had been tried in the court of King’s 
Bench, against a bailiffs follower, who permitted a man he had ar- 
rested to go home, and was seen the next day riding out with him, 
That was quite a different case, and the plaintiff in the case alluded 
to, had of course a verdict. In point of law, it was sufficient that the 
prisoner was kept safe until the return of the writ, but beyond that 
the sheriff was not bound to go. His learned brother mighthave an 
opportunity of moving the court, if he thought the opinion which 
he should conclude with was wrong. That opinion is, that the de- 
tention of the prisoner in a lock-up-house was not an escape. 

The learned counsel for the plaintiff, upon this opinion being 
given, chose to be nonsuited, and the plaintiff was accordingly non- 
suited. 

This was a case of very great importance to the administrators of 
the law, and also to the public. 











PROVINCIAL OCCURRENCES, AND MISCEL- 
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White Pigment for Water Colours.—Pure barytes, or com- 
mon mild carbonate, is to be dissolved in diluted nitro-muriatic 
acid. To the solution, when filtered, add as much carbonate 
of ammonia as will precipitate the whole of the barytes. This 
may be separated by filtration. After repeated washings with 
filtered water, it must be gradually dried by the sun, or a fire. 
When it is finally pulverized, make it into cakes for use. 

On preparing Ox-Gall for Painters—Put an ox-gall in a 
bason, and, after settling for a night, pour it off from the sedi- 
ment into a clean earthen mug, which place in a sauce-pan 
of boiling water over the fire, in such a manner as that 
none of the water gets into the mug. Having boiled till it 
becomes very thick, spread it on a plate or dish, and put it before 
the fire tadry. When it becomes as dry as is practicable, put 
it in small pots, and, to keep it free from dust, tie papers ovef 
their tops, and it will continue good for years. It is particularly 
useful in colouring prints, as it will work on the oil of printing- 
ink; and, for common drawings in water colours, it clears away 
the greasiness of moist hauds upon paper, and makes the colour 
work clear and bright. It is also of great use for cleansing 
woollen cloths from grease or tar; and the quantity of a pea is 
sufficient to be dissolved for use in a table spoonful of water, 
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* New Rum Still.—We have been informed of a patent latefy 
obtained by Mr. John Sutherland, of Liverpool, for an improve- 
ment in the construction, peculiarly adapted for the West India 
eolonies, which has a great saving in fuel and labour, greatly 
improves the quantity of the spirit, aud in one day performs the 
work of several on the old construction. 

Murder of S. Crabtree.—We feel a considerable concern in 
relating another serious outrage in a situation, and under cir- 
cumstances, connected with the late delusive proceedings amongst 
the manufacturing part of the community. On the night of the 

th of July, a cotton-spinner, residing at Newtown-heath, near 

kport, in Cheshire, was shot by some unknown assassins, 
end afterwards burnt and disfigured so dreadfully, that his 
friends could no otherwise recognise him than by the watch 
which he had in his pocket, of which, it seems they bad not robbed 
him. He was only in the 18th year of his age ; but having, it 
is supposed, beeu connected with the misguided association of 
the Luddites, be has fallen a sacrifice to their fears and suspi- 
ciers, He was lying on his face, when first discovered ; and, 
though his relations could not identify his person, he was knowa 
by @ person in custody for another offence, at the distance of 
ten yards. On approaching the body, even at that distance, he 
exelaimed, “That is Sam Crabtree.” We bave not yet heard 
whether the inhuman rufhans have been discovered ; but the po 
lice are making every exertion for that purpose. 

Manufacture of Steel Instruments.—We have been informed 
that the art of manufacturing the finest steel instruments has 
been recently discovered in Westphalia. It is said, that the 
steel possesses the qualities, of which the English so much boast, 
and that the supply will satisfy a great part of the demand which 
Germany usually made. We hear also, that three forges have 
been erected at Carlsruhe, by direction of Jerome Buonaparte, 
and that, on receiving six specimens of this important manufac- 
ture, he ordered that five hundred florins should be presented 
to each of the discoverers. 

of Parian Marble Sculptures —tIn the Isle of 
Egena, in the Archipelago, numerous fragments of Parian mar- 
ble, .of the most beautiful sculpture have been discovered b 
. Mr. C. R. Cockerell, of Athens. Most of them have been found 
within three feet of the surface. They nearly complete 16 
statues, of between five and six feet in height, many of them im 
yowerful action, and said to be no ways inferior to the cele- 
Prated sculptures of the Elgin collection. In consequence, 
mission has been for some time preparing from the Dilettanti 
Society, to make a diligent search for antiquities and ancient 
relics in Asia Minor and the Ionian Islands. 

A Traveller.—A young man, about 16 or 18 years of 
age, and dumb, and apparently without any means of com- 
munication, lately arrived at Leeds, in Yorkshire, by the London 
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waggon, and no clue had been discovered, when the intelligence 
reached us, for obtaining the knowledge of his parents or friends, 
He is about five feet eight inches high, has an interesting and_ex- 
pene countenance, is of a light complexion, brown hair 

anging thick over his forehead, and of prepossessing manners, 
His dress is a fustian jacket, with a wheat sheaf on the buttons, 
a dark woollen waistcoat, corduroy breeches, and worsted stock- 
ings. His organs of speech and hearing appear to be perfectly 
formed, excepting that one of his ears has no cavity, being co- 
vered with a thin membrane. He has probably wandered unin- 
tentionally from home; and, by giving the description a publi- 
city, is not impossible that his situation, at preseat under the 
hospitable roof of a gentleman in the vicinity of Leeds, may be 
discovered to his friends. 

Marriage Act.—\n the Court of Chancery, Tuesday, a very im- 
poctent motion on the constraction of the Marriage Aet, came be- 

fore the Chancellor, by an Appeal from the Rolls, in the eause— 

Priestley v. Hughes. Mr. Hughes, father of the defendant, married 
a Miss Roberts, an illegitimate child by licence, with the consesit of 
the mother, the father being dead ; and the defendant, a young lady 
about 18 years of age, is the only issue of the marriage. The 
question is, whether the consent of the father or mothér of an il- 
iegitimate minor, is sutlicient to legalize a marriage of the minor 
under the Marriage Act. If the question is decided in the affir- 
mative, the defendant will be entitled, by descent, to a fortune of 
£100,000 ; if in the negative, she will have nothing. ‘The case 
was sent by the Master of the Rolls to the King’s Bench, Three 
of the Judges, Elicnborough, Le Blanc, and Bayley, certified that 
the marriage was not valid; Mr. Justice Grose, that it was valid; 
the case of illegitimate minors being casus omissus in that part of 
the Act that relates to marriage by licence.—The Master of the 
Roils concurred in opinion with the majority of the Judges of 
the Court of King’s Bench, and decided against the validity of 
the marriage. From this decision an appeal was made to the 
Chaneellor, who on Tharsday affirmed the judgment of his 
Honour the Master of the Rolls, pro forma, in order that it might 
go to the House of Lords. 

Birmingham.—The manufacturers of Birmingham are amongst 
the most promiveat profiters by the abrogation of the Orders in 
Council. On the return to Birmingham of Mr. Spooner, and the 
deputation from London, upwards of 30,000 persons proceeded 
to meet them at Camp-hill, and waited several hours for their ar- 
rival, exposed to incessant ram. Nothing could exceed the ex- 
ultations with which they were received. 

Bounty Goods.—At Liverpool, ove aad a half millions of yards 
of bounty goods were shipped lately, worth £125,940; and, it is 
said, that two and a half millions of yards more are im progress 
of embarkation. Withia the interval of a week after the altera- 
tion im the council orders, £12,000, couvoy duty, at four per 
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cent. was paid, indicating further shipments to the amount of 
£400,000. The wages of the Lancashire manufacturers have also 
been raised about 2s. 3d. per week. 

Canal Property.—The following fact may be considered as a 
roof of the value of canal property in some parts: Frederick 
age, Esq. has disposed of his estate, and interest in the naviga- 

tion of the river Kennet, for £100,000, to the Kennet and Avon 
Canal Company. 

Margate Harbour.—There are two clauses in the Margate 
Harbour Bill, of much importance to the interests of the inha- 
bitants of the Isle of Thanet and its neighbourhood. By the 
first, ‘‘ a drawback is allowed of two shillings upon every chal- 
dron of coals sent out of the parish;” so that such consumer 
will now pay six-pence less duty per chaldron than was imposed 

the last act. And by the other clause, there is a power to 
remit one half of the rates and duties payable under the provi- 
sions of this act upon all goods, wares, or merchandize, consigned 
to persons resident out of the limits of the parish.” 

ckinghamshire.--A society has been formed at Great Mar- 
low, by gentlemen of considerable landed property, for the laud- 
able purpose of protecting the growing crops of bread corn 
from being injured inthe spring season by game, and particularly 
rabbits. The main object of this association is, to petition Par- 
liament for a repeal of the Game Laws, that all persons may be 
allowed to destroy the wild beasts and vermin (hares and rab- 
bits) which prey upon so great a quantity of the food of man! 
The society have published a series of resolutions, which, in point 
of justice and feeling, are truly admirable. 

Scotch Fishery.—A correspondent in the West Highlands in- 
forms us that for the encouragement of the fishery in that quarter, 
an officer, under the act 48th Geo. III. cap. 110, is now placed at 
Tobermory, a situation the most central and convenient for accom- 
modation of adventurers in that trade, where an ample stock of salt 
is also provided, so that vessels from Ireland, on the fishing, may 
be furnished with duty-free salt on the most moderate terms ; 
and in case of a good fishing, it is considered as a great advan- 
tage that vessels may leave their cargo there, and return immedi- 
ately to the fishing ground, after supplying themselves with salt, 
instead of going to Clyde, as usual. This advantage also ap- 
plies to vessels who may salt their fish in Ireland, and return 
north for a second cargo. The officer of the fishery at Tober- 
mory gives the usual certificate for payment of the bounty, and a 
custom-house has long been established in that place. 

G .—A society has, within these few months, been form- 
ed in Glasgow, with flattering prospects of success, by a number 
of working people, solely for the purpose of giving annuities to 
their widows, who are to receive five pounds a year. The quar- 
terly payment is only two shillings. Such an useful institution 
is certainly very highly worthy of imitation; and too much praise 
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cannot be given to the projectors for the exertions they have 
made in so laudable an undertaking. 

America.—The following is copied from the Philadelphia Free- 
man’s Journal :—“ Wind, water, and fire, all liave beensubjected 
to the service of man; and it is with pleasure we see and hear of 
steam boats and steam mills succeeding beyond our most sangu- 
ine hopes. in addition to these, we have recently been informed 
of a new mechanical power, or rather of a new application of an 
old principle, to obtain a power for mechanical purposes, and 
which has so completely succeeded, that Mr. Morey, of Oxford, 
New Hampshire, has a run of mill-stones, which performs 100 re- 
volutions per minute, and grinds wheat as fast and as well as any 
mill in those parts, by this power. It is nothing more then cre- 
ating a partial vacuum, or rarifying the air, in a capacious and 
elevated chimney ; the atmosphere rushing in at the bottom, sets 
a vibrating piston in motion, which communicates its power to 
the mill-stones. He asserts that the machine, if it may be so 
called, exclusive of the chimney and the mill, costs less than five 
dollars, and has net one ounce of iron in it, and has the advan- 
tage of being free from friction, and consequently of wear. This 
invention will furnish a cheap and simple power for manufacto- 
ries, in every place. Mr. Morey has secured the invention, by 
entering a specification at the patent office.” 

Dunbar Herring-Fishery.— During the first part of last week, 
the Herring-Fishery off Dunbar had every appearance of being 
successful, and between forty and fifty boats were emploved ; 
but, in the latter part, the wind shifted to north-east, and blew 
hard, with a tempestuous sea ; in consequence of which, the boats 
were prevented from fishing until Monday,—-since which the suc- 
cess has been various, and the Herrings have been purchased by 
carriers (who are numerous) for country sale, at the average 
price of 3s. 6d. per hundred, except tifteen cranes that were 
bought, on the morning of the 4th, by a fish-curer, at 3s. per 
hundred, or 2ls. per crane. The Herrings are large, and the 
quality excellent ; and, in case the weather continues moderate, 
there is little doubt of a good fishing. 
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Tuoven the Orders in Council, which retaliated upon the cor» 
tinental despot for counteracting the operation of his Berlin and 
Milan Decrees, have been provisionally suspended, we must still 
doubt of the policy of our merchants in having made such large 
shipments for the United States. We have strongly inculcated 
the necessity of caution in that respect. The decidedly partial 
conduct of the American executive government in favour of the 
usurper, operated on our minds as a strong ground for pressing 
that caution. If, therefore, our readers should have suffered 
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themselves to be misled by a mistaken idea of returning amity, 
whilst we have continually pressed them to exercise a prudent 
deliberation, and to act with cautious and wary steps, the fault 
is not our’s, but their's. We have constantly erected a beacon to 
notify the danger of trusting to delusive hopes, without any firm- 
ness or stability to ground them upon, and whatsoever misfor- 
tunes or calamities may follow any hasty proceedings, can only be 
attributed to their own impatient eagerness, and not to us as 
watchful centinels of the welfare and happiness of the mercantile 
and commercjal world. 

The readiness, we had almost said the madness to procure li- 
cences for exporting goods to the United States of America, 
which but too many of our countrymen manifested, we could 
not fail to contemplate, under the precedimg impressions on our 
minds, with a gloomy apprehension of the result. The impetu- 
osity of some persons for reasons which we feel a reluctance to 
state, being sufficiently obvious, having compelled the govern- 
ment, contrary to its own conviction, as we conceive, to suspend 
the operation of the Orders in Council, the mischievous effects 
which probably will be produced as the consequence of these 
clamours, we cannot but anticipate with the most serious emo- 
tions, Nothing was to be expected from the prevalence of a 
French faction, and the proceedings of a French executive go- 
vernment, but what has happened ; of the baseness and falsity 
of whose pretensions we have on many occasions warned our 
readers, and we feel an additional pleasure in referring them to 
Lord Sheffield’s general history and report at the Lewes wool- 
fair, after the sheets of our last number were put to press, given 
in this number, wherein the sound policy of the Orders in Coun- 
cil is so ably demonstrated, and the commercial interests of 
these kingdoms so fully discussed. They are in unison with 
the sentiments we have uniformly felt it our duty to maintain ; 
confirmed by the representation of a strong body of facts to 
support them, beyond what our opportunities of information 
could possibly obtain. 

The declaration of war by the United States against this eoun- 
try, since the information contained in our last report, is a mea- 
sure at which we have felt less surprize than astonishment, That 
a faction, in league with the grand enemy of the peace of the 
world, should daringly rush into so ruinous a measure, we are 
far from being surprized at; but that it should be done with so 
little deliberation or foresight of the probable result, and in deti- 
ance of all the remonstrances and representations of the federal 
part of the members of Congress, and the opinion of so consi- 
derable a proportion of the senate. Prince Madison seems to have 
been apprehensive of some farther concessions on our part, 
which would have compelled him to annul the Non-intercourse 
Act; and therefore appears to have resolved upon a declaration 
of war, to preclude the possibility of a measure reluctant at once 
to his own wishes, and subversive of the designs of his dictator. 
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Government, in contemplation of the effects of this measare, 
of the American coast swarming with privateers, has directed 
that licences of vessels, not already sailed, shall have leave to 
remain in port, to a given day in the month of September, as oc- 
casion may require. Fully aware of the interruption they might 
expect to meet with, it must certainly be preferable to continue 
in safety, though at a considerable expence of freight, &c. than 
run into the devouring jaws of the hungry sharks, who have sal- 
lied out to seize them. What the fate of those ships may, 
be, which had so eagerly sailed, we cannot foresee. Some of 
them, no doubt, will become an easy prey to the American pri- 
vateers, and others, by meeting with some of the British cruizers 
in those seas, may be informed of their danger, and seek their 
safety by directing their course to some ports in the British pos- 
session. But this, however it may disappoint the hopes of an 
enemy, will not greatly benefit the consigners; and I doubt if, 
in the deviation of a voyage, the underwriters will not be wholly 
exonerated, whatever may afterwards become of the ship and 
cargo. The mischiefs of such eagerness as have been manifest- 
ed, can scarcely be appreciated until they are felt ; and though 
we have continually protested against such visiowary specula- 
tions of the mercantile and shipping world, we lament that they 
have not been more attended to on this occasion. The character 
of the government, and particularly of its organ, which has now 
declared itself hostile, has been, or might have been long known 
to every person in this country, if mistaken notions of the ope- 
ration of the Orders in Council had not been so industriously 
and, we fear, insidiously propagated amongst the manufacturing 
and commercial parts of the community. 

We shall now turn our attention, having already recommended 
our commercial readers to peruse with care Lord Sheffield’s 
report at Lewes, on the 27th of July, to the state of American 
commerce, prior to Michaelmas last, as a matter immediately 
connected with the preceding reflections. In consequence of 
their rash and precipitate declaration of war, a great part ef this 
ommerce must soon be at the mercy of our cruizers, of every 
feowieton, or so greatly checked and interrupted, as almost to 

ount to annihilation. They will see their folly and madness, 
when they are made sensible of its effects. 

The following is an official statement of goods, wares, and 
merchandizes, exported from the United States during one year 
“ to the Ist day of October 1811, amounting to 61,316,833 

ollars. 


The gootls, wares, and mercbandizes of domestic Dollars, 
growth or manufacture, included in this state- 
ment, estimated af......cccececececesees 45,204,013 
Those of foreign growth. .ecessseeeeerveees 16,022,790 


— 


61,316,808 
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And there were exported to the following countries, articles 
of domestic growth or manufacture :— 


To the dominions of Russia, Prussia, Sweden, Dollars. 








and Denmark- - - - - - - - - = - 93,055,833 
Great Britain - - - - - - - - - = - 20,308,214 
Spain and Portugal- - - - - - - - - - 18,266,466 
France and Italy - - - - - - = - - = 41,194,275 
To all othercountries- - - - - - - - - 2,469,255 

45,294,043 


The goods, wares and merchandizes, of foreign growth or ma- 
nufacture, were exported to the following countries :— 
To the dominions of Russia, Prussia, Sweden, 













and Denmark - - - - - - = - = - = 5,340,117 
Great Britain- - - - - - - - - = = = 1,573,844 
Spain and Portugal - - - - - - - - + 5,772,5772 } 
Franceand Italy - - - - - - - - - + + 1,712,537 
To all other countries - - - - - - - - - 41,624,220 







The articles of domestic growth or manufacture may be ar- 
ranged under the following heads, viz. : 


Produce of the Sea- - - - - = - - = = 1,413,000 / 









Forest- - - - = = - = «. 5,286,000 
Agriculture - - - - - - - 35,556,000 
Manufacture- - - - - - - 2,376,000 
Uncertain- - - - - « = = 66,000 





45,297,000 










The following is an account of Copper imported into and ex- 
ported from Great Britain, in the Years 1809, 1810, and 1811 :— 














IMPORTED. Cwt. gr. lb. 
SONS a We eee” ae ons Langan @ a8 
Wl0- - - - - - = - - = = = = 50,695 1 17 
Wll- - - - - - - - = = = = = 20,517 8 2t 
EXPORTED. 
Unwrought. Cwt. gr. lb. 
Foreign - - - - - - 1,243 0 24 Total. 
British- - - - - = - 21 3 10 
18095 Wrought 70,530 1 26 
British - ~ - - - - 69,265 1 20 
Unwrought. 
Foreign + - - - = - 696 1 11 
1810 British - - - - - - 814 1 20 
Wrought 58,877 1 16 





British- - - - - - - 57,366 213 
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Unwrought Cwt. gr. tb. 
Foreign - - - - - =~ 8043 0) Cut. gr. lb. 
1811 British - - - - - - 00 0( 49,1670 1 
Wrought 
British- - - - - - - 48,868 1 10 








In consequence of the probability of the enemy obtainin 
early possession of some of the principal Russian ports, the Boa: 
of ‘Trade has come to a resolution of granting licences in blank 
for any vessels to import merchandize from the ports of St. Pe- 
tersburg, Riga, Liebau, or the Gulph of Finland, without the ne- 
cessity of conforming to the previous condition, or exporting 
from England at a certain rate per ton. 
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FOREIGN AFFAIRS, 








Peninsula of Europe.—S1NCE our last month’s representa- 
tion of the state of our affairs in Spain, and our possession, 
jointly with ourallies, of the noted city of Salamanca, the greatest 
opportunities have been afforded to the generals of the contend- 
ing armies to display their military skill, both in manceuvri 
and in the most dreadful conflict which ensued. The position 
taking by the retreating enemy enabled him to make a stand, and 
to put our gallant general's prudence to the test. On a com- 
manding eminence he had erected batteries, which protected the 
only practicable route by which Lord Wellington could advance 
against him, in front of a river, which his gallant troops must 
necessarily pass, and be exposed to the destructive effects of a 
cannonade, defore they could possibly form into any order of 
battle. Such a proceeding was, therefore, to be avoided ; and 
by this means an effectual check was given to the progress of 
the allies northward. Accordingly our politic general made de- 
monstrations of falling back; but Marmont, with all his military 
sagacity, was unable to penetrate into the real motive of his mo- 
tions, and could not discover whether he meant to retreat upon 
Ciudad Rodrigo, or to advance into Castile by turning to his 
right, there to give battle to king Joseph, who was marching from 
Madrid with a reinforcement for Marmont of about 12,000 men. 

Marmont’s first object seems to have been to surround Lord 
Wellington's left flank, and to cut off his communication with 
Ciudad Rodrigo ; but he appears to have abandoned that inten- 
tion, when he found the approach of so considerable an acces- 
sion to his army, and apprehended our general’s design to be to 
intercept its line of march. From that time his object was of a 
more complicated nature, Without entirely abandoning the 
former original intention, it was necessary to have an equal at- 
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tention to the latter; and when he found that he could make no 
impression, after various maneeuvres, upon the left fank of the 
allied army, having been drawn off from his entrenchments and 
batteries which the British general did not deem prudent to force, 
and determining to prevent Lord Wellington’s views upon the 
latter, the battle was thus brought on by a serious attack upon 
the right flank of the allies. In the various manceuvres of the 
enemy for some days before the 22d of July, when this very se- 
rious conflict happened, they had found means to possess them- 
selves of some eminences on their left flank, and to erect batte- 
ries on them; they majntaining a position of defence on that 
side, whilst he proceeded in his various attempts on the morning 
of that day on the other wing. No sooner was the object of the 
battle fixed by the enemy, who seems to have had it entirely in 
his own choice, the gallant Earl's business being wholly directed 
to counteract his motions, than a British detachment had direc- 
tions to possess themselves of the batteries and positions of the 
enemy’s left wing at all events. The promptitude with which 
this measure was effected, though it was productive of some loss, 
and occasioned some destructive and furious contention towards 
the centre left the fate of the day no longer doubtful, a dreadful 
carnage eusued, and the enemy was compelled to save himself 
and his shattered army by flight, in which he was favoured by 
the night. A serious loss was the result on both sides; but the 
number of killed, wounded, and prisoners taken by the allied 
army, sufficiently demonstrates the importance of this victory. 
It was hailed by the inhabitants of Salamanca, as accomplished 
in its vicinity, as a most glorious deliverance from their Gallic 
oppressors. Marmont himself was wounded, and, as some re- 
port, tobe fi but the F rench accounts, which boast of a vic- 
tory obtained on their side (by which theit infamous falsehoods 
were never more glaringly detected), state, after considerable si- 
Jence, that he received a wound from a shell, at the very com- 
mencement of the action, which disabled him from continuing 
the command. This accident, as they pretend, lessened the bril- 
liancy of the boasted victory; though it is admitted that the 
French army was obliged to retire after the action, but they 
could neither recover their former entrenchments, from which 
they had been drawn off, nor re-enter the city of Salamanca, for 
which, before the battle, anticipating certain success, they had 
made preparation. 

Subsequent accounts inform us, that the French were obliged 
to abandon Valladolid, with their sick and ammunition, together 
with some prisoners. King Joseph also who had advanced as far 
as Segovia, it is also stated, had been obliged -to retire. ‘The 
most prevailing opinion is, that both are attempting to retreat 
upon Burgos; but whether with the view of abandoning Old 
Castile and the North to its fate, and leaving New Castile and 
Madrid the capital to the mercy of the allies, or an intention to 
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reinforce their armies in Arragon and Catalonia, is, for any thin 
we have yet been able to collect, altogether uncertain. Lo 
Wellington, promptly created Marquis Wellington, as a testi- 
mony of the Prince Regent’s attention to his taleats and bravery, 
had advanced his head-quarters to the vicinity of Valladolid by 
the most recent accounts which have arrived, and had advanced 
a detachment as far as Aranda on the Douro river, about 60 
English miles to the east of Valladolid, and nearly as much to 
the south of Burgos; bur whether with a view of preventing a 
Jjunetion of king Joseph with the remains of Marmont’s army, or 
of cutting them off from Madrid, supposing the enemy to have 
retreated northward, we are not sufficiently informed to state. 

The deficiency of cavalry in Marmont’s army, which was upon 
full march to join him, would have been a sufficient reason, in 
common prudence, to have declined the attack which terminated 
in so signal a defeat. His apprehensions, however, for the safety 
of king Joe, occasioned him to overlook this disadvantage. He 
had anticipated a victory, the result of which, he supposed, 
would soon occasion Lord Wellington to measure back his steps, 
and to abandon Salamanca, and leave Ciudad Redrigo to sustain a 
fresh siege from his victorious army, as soon as these approach- 
ing reinforcements should arrive. The miserable disappoint-’ 
ment has been productive of a most calamitous reverse. 

Our allies have also been joined by various parties of guerillas 
and other armed bodies from the north-west part of Spain, in 
consequence of this signal and successful conflict; and other 
corps, as well British as natives, are continually arriving to re- 
pair his losses. Suchet, it is said, has marched from Valencia 
to reinforce Marmont with 15,000 men, and we have seen some 
extraordinary statements in some of our daily prints, of the vast 
force the French can still oppose to us, as far beyond any thing 
the allies can produce. But why does not Soult then advance 
from Andalusia northward for that purpose? Because general 
Hill, with a force said to be far inferior, has more than once 
convinced his detachments, as well as his advanced corps, that 
he must first ask leave ; and the wary steps of this able general, 
as well as his watchful attention to every motion of the enemy, 
will, we trust, be amply sufficient, with the means he possesses, 
to keep that army at a distance from the army of king Joseph, 
or the remains of Marmont’s. Yet we cannot take upon us to 
say, what obstacles there may be to Suchet’s joining either one 
or the other, should he feel so disposed, or receive any orders to 
that purpose ; but in that case, excepting a garrison, he must 
leave the district or kingdom of Valencia to return to their duty, 
by joining or otherwise supporting and rendering assistance to 
the Spanish armies. it is certain, from advices just received, 
that Lord Wellington has succeeded in interposing a force be- 
tween Marmont and Joseph. 

Some unfavourable accounts have been rumoured for some days 
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respecting Ballasteros, as if he had been surrounded by a superior 
Pap alg but we have this moment learned, that ag 
escaped out of their hands, though two divisions of 6,000 and 
3,000 men were sent in addition to the force before opposed to 
him. We trust it will prove unfounded, and we shall there- 
fore content ourselves with barely stating it. The latest ac- 
counts from Cadiz have alse stated that city to have suffered 
considerably from the improved mortars of the enemy, and that, 
in particular, they demonstrated their rage and vieience on hear- 
ing of the battle of Salamanca. We are not prepzred to produce 
any authentic documents either to confirm 61 <ontradict those 
statements, and we can only recommend to our readers a pru- 
dent caution in listening to such accounts, unless accompanied 
with sufficient vouchers, or at least veasonable presumptive cir- 
cumstances to induce a belief of them. 

France.—Of this country, strictly speaking, we have scarcely 
a syllable to state, which can in any respect deserve the 2tten- 
tion of our commercial or political readers. We sometimes, 
indeed, hear of naval armaments ready to slip out of the several 
harbours of the Texel, Flushing, Brest, Rochfort, Toulon, and 
other minor ports ; but our blockading squadrons will, for some 
time at least, probably prevent their appearance on the open 
seas, though we myst not be surprized it some of them should es- 
cape the vigilance of our cruizers, when the equinoctial gales 
may compel our heavy ships to quit their stations, or the long 
ie dark nights of winter way afford them a means of slipping 
out unperceived by our squadrons. It is to be expected, that 
various ships of this description may get out of their respective 
harbours, even half-manned, and run over to the United States to 
have their complements supplied, and to commit depredations 
ou our commerce in the Western world. And with this prospect 
there can be no doubt that the French party in the United States 
are buoyed up, without reflecting, that the European tyrant is 
only projecting means for their Ay cag and submission te 
his views. Under various pretences he will find means, by this 
_ expected disposal of his ships, te smuggle an army into the 
strongest towns of that country, but especially under the delusive 
idea of affording them protection against the British and their 
friends in those States, as he treacherously introduced his hordes 
into Spain and Portugal. He will, no doubt, find a Godoy in 
America as easily as he did in Spain, who will be no less supple 
and pliant to the mandates of the Corsican as that traitor was. 

In our last we stated, that THREE bulletins had been issued 
by the grand disturber, up to the time of writing our account. 
Smee that time KIGHT more have been published, stating, as 
usual, the successes of his armies, and the disasters of the Rus- 
sians. We have seen also some Russian official documents, 
which essentially differ in many of their statements, from the ac- 
counts previously reaching us from the Freach armies; but as 
there is less promptitude in the publication of these, we are fre- 
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y left for several days in uncertainty what degree of credit 
to attach to the vauntings of the tyrant. Though we cannot 
to account for the measure of forming large magazines 
at Wilna and other places in Poland, which were destroyed on 
the approach of the French, we should rather consiler these des- 
criptions as exagerations of the Gallic usurper, and that they 
only contained such moderate supplies as were indispensable to 
an army during the shortest residence. The retreat of the Rus- 
sians to the banks of the Dnieper, on which Smolensko is situ- 
ated, we consider, therefore, as a measure of shrewd policy, until 
we discover stronger reason than have yet appeared to us, for 
abandoning that opinion. The distance from Witepsk, indeed, 
to the western stream of the Dnieper, is comparatively trivial ; 
but how, in advancing upon that river, his armies are to be sup- 
lied, is 2 consideration of no ordinary moment. In his THIRD 
Dulletin he told us of the resources he had secured of obtaining 
provisions by the river Memel to Wilna; but we hear nothing 
in what manner supplies are to reach him at Witepsk on the 
Dwina river, unless he could obtain possession of Riga. Still 
more difficult must it be to provide for these indispensable de- 
mands, when removed to a river which runs entirely south, after 
the principal head, by way of Smolensko, has joined the western 
branch at Orza or Orsova ; and we have seen a calculation of the 
quantities of bullocks and sheep weekly, as well as of bread, neces- 
for the French army alone, in a country which the Russians 
will naturally impoverish as much as possible, and not very fertile 
and productive, which must soon exhaust all means of supplies, 
and bring the invaders into the most wretched condition. We 
have been informed also, that the black bread of that country 
has a most serious effect on the bowels of the French soldiers. 
The Russians, it appears, are far from being disheartened by 
this sort of warfare. Their resources in the rear must present 
them with means of support for their armies, whilst every ad- 
vance of the French must augment their difficulties; and “ym 
we acknowledge ourselves to be ignorant of the means of su 
sistence in the parts to the east and north of Russian Lithuania, 
as most Englismen doubtless are, we think that the continuance 
of a large French army in these regions must be soon rendered 
ifipossible. We can scarcely think that the passage to the north 
to the lake of Ladoga to the east of St. Petersburgh, which stands 
on its influx into the gulf of Finland will be attempted; and we 
know not that it affords better, if equal means of accommodation 
neither for the movements of an army, especially a hostile one, or 
its support, than the route by Smolensko towards Moscow. 
With these observations, which we have felt it our incumbent 
duty to lay before our readers, we wish to impress the necessity 
of guarding against premature judgment; as we certainly do not 
feel ourselves justified in hazarding farther conjectures upon the 
facilities of a country for military enterprizes of which we know 
3 
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so very little. Some of our journalists, for purposes better 
known to themselves than to the public, may indulgein visionary 
speculations in this respect, but we again press on our readers 

necessity of exercising a little that portion of common sense 
which the divime goodness has conferred on them, instead of lis- 
tening torash and wanton assertions, as we have but too fre- 
quently seen, -vhich cannot possibly have any good tendency, and 
are often productive of very serious mischief. 

Northern Powers.—Of the proposed mission from Sweden to 
the Court of Denmark, and of the real cause of the delay in the 
sailing of the Swedish expedition, we know little more than at 
the time of our last report, seeing the mere intention of such mis- 
sion, and its procrastinating effect. Delays in that climate, at 
such an advanced season of the year, or any subterfuges on the 
part of Denmark for withholding a direct answer, promptly, and 
categorically, ought to be viewed with an eye of jealousy, and 
discarded without substantial assurances of the result. The con- 
clusion of peace by Russia and Sweden with Spain and Portugal, 
as well as with Great Britain, is certainly an additional evidence 
of the real disposition of Sweden towards the cause of the allies; 
but our remarks are in no respect weakened by it, as receiving, 
in our estimation an additional sanction from it. 

We have said so much already on the subject of war being 
declared by the United States of America, and its connection 
with French intrigue, that we may be spared the trouble of di- 
lating more particularly on the subject. 


DOMESTIC AFFAIRS. 


For the same reasons as we have already advanced respecting 
the States of America, we shall have little to add respecting our 
home concerns in a political point of view. We are glad to find 
that considerable reinforcements are on the point of sailing for 
the purpose of strengthening Lord Wellington in Spain; and the 
continued demonstrations of joy for the victory of Salamanca 
which have been manifested in this country, preclude any obser’ 
vations of our’s, as a matter of necessity or importance, being sp 
universally known and understood. 


~- ee 
BANKRUPTS. 


(Mr. J. Marriott, Stow-upland 
Banks S. St. Ann’s lane, Foster 
BANKRUPTCIES. lane, silk-mercer, July 28, Aug. 1 
and Sept. 5. (Mr. F. Langloth, 

{ The Salicitors’ Names are after the | Dyer’s buildings, Holborn 

Penton.) Barlow E. Bridge road, Lambeth, 
eens tailor, August 15,22and Sept. 19, 
Baker W. Darmsden, Suffolk, {Gale and Soa Bedford strest,Bef - 


dealer, July 30, 91 and September 1, | °°!" 





























Barter M. Red Lion court, Fleet 
street, victualler, August 4, 15 and 
September 8. (Messrs. Whitton’s 
Great James street Bedford row 

Beuneworth J. Harwich, Essex, 
victualler, August 3, 4 and Sept. 1. 
(Mr. W. S. Chapman, Maningtree, 
Essex, and Mr. T. Evans, Hatton 

rden 

Blackburn W. Saddleworth, York, 
merchant, August 14, 15 and Sept. 
do. (Mr. J. Taylor, St. Ann’s square, 
Manchester 

Blunt C. Prnugean square, dealer, 
July 25, August 1 and September 1. 
(Day and Hamerton, Lime street 

Bradshaw J. Portsea, Hants, slop- 
seller, August 26,27 and Sept. 26. 
(Mr. Lowe, Portsea, and Mr. Hol- 
lyar, Paper-buildings, Temple 

Brindle J. Kemerton, Gloucester, 
draper, August 19, 20 and Sept. 8. 
(Mr. Gillam, Worcester, and Car- 
dales and Young, Gray’s inn 

Brombly W. Leicester, maltster, 
August 7, 8and September 12. (Mr. 
N. Pilkington, Leicester, and Sandys 
and Co. Crane court, Fleet street 

Brookman B. St. George, Glou- 
cester, dealer, August 11, 19 and 
September 5. (Mr. E. Daniel and 
Sons, Bristol, and Pearson and Son, 
Temple 

Broughton J. Chelsea, Middlesex, 
chinaman, August 11, 18 and Sep- 
tember 15. (Mr. Blofeld, Clement’s 
inn 

Brown W. Sackville street, Picca- 
daly, laceman, August 22, 29 and 
September 29. (Richardson and Co. 
Bury street, St. James’s 

Browne T. and Forrester J. Savage- 
gardens wine merchants, August 
22, 29 and September 26. (Mr. 
Druce, Billiter square, Feuchurch 
street 

Buller H. Clipstone street, Mary- 
le-bone, painter, August 4, 15 and 
September 12. (Mr. Greenwood, 
Biandford street, Manchester square 

Bulmer T. Manchester, dealer, 
September 7, 8 and 26, (Mr. Dicas 


St. James’s square, Manchester, and 
Longdill and Beckitt, Gray’s inu 
Glark T. Bartholomew close, worst- 
ed manufacturer, August 4, 22 and 
September 12. (Mr. Davies, Loth- 
bury 
Cleslett W. Caerphilly, Glamor- 





Bankrupts. 
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gan, shopkeeper, August 14, 15 and 
Sept. 12. (Mr. Meyrick, Merthyr 
Tydvil, and Jenkins and Co, New 
inn 

Cotman E. Norwich, haberdasher, 
August 7, 15 and September 15. 
(Grand and Staff, Norwich, and 
Presland and Proctor, Brunswick 
square 

Croft J. Pell street, Ratcliffehigh- 
way, wine merchant, August 18, 29 
and September 26. (Mr. Hindman, 
Dyer’s court, Aldermanbur y 

Dalby J. Nottingham, hatte r, Aug. 
20, 21 and September 15. (Coldham 
and Enfield, Nottingham, and Bleas- 
dale and Co. New inn 

Daniel F: St. Martin, Worcester, 
baker, September 17, 18 and 29. 
(Mr. T. Hooper, Worcester and Mr, 
G. Edmonds, Lincoln’s inn 

Davidson T. Liverpool, merchant, 
Angust 17, 18 and Sept, 8 (Mr. 
Lace, Castle street, Liverpool, and 
Atkinson and Co. Chancery lane 

Day J. Luton, Bedford, tailor, 
August 22, 29 and September 26. 
(Stratton and Allport, Soreditch 

Dean W. jun. Exeter, china mere 
chant, August I, 19 and Sept. 5, 
(Mr. A. Dean, Bridgewater, and Aus- 
tice and Cox, King’s bench walks, 
Temple 

Dicken S. Ellerdine, Salop, dealer, 
August 8, 11 and Sept. 8. (Mr. 
Entwisle, Manchester, and Milne 
and Parry, Temple , 

Dixon H. Lavater J. C. and Casey 
J. K. Liverpool, merchants, Aug. 17, 
18 and September 5. (Stanistreet 
and Eden, Liverpool, and Mr. T. 
Windle, John street, Bedford row 

Doncaster W. Newcastle piace, 
Clerkenwell, jeweller, August 1, 8 
and September 5. (Mr. Briggs, 
Essex street, Strand 

Douel H. Southampton place, 
Camberwell, Surrey, dealer, Aug. 
4,8 and September 12, (Mr. Har- 
rison, Lambeth road 

Dowding R. Wapping wall, cooper, 
July 25, August 4 and September 1. 
(Mr. Nind, Throgmorton street 

Downward C, Liverpool, roper, 
Sept. 7, 8, 19. (Stanistreet and 
Eden, Leigh street, Liverpool, and 
Mr. T. Windle, John street, Bedford 


row i 
Eden R. and T. Richmond, Sur- 
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rey, coach masters, July 23, August 
13 and September 5. (Sloper and 
Heath, Mon‘ague street, Russel sp. 

Elliot W. Penryn, Corawall, sail 
cloth manvfacturer, July 31, Aug. 1 
and September}. (Mr, F. Pender, 
Falmouth, and Mr. W. Price, Lin- 
coln’s inn 

Eyre J. Broad street, oilman, July 
28, August 4 and September |}. 
Pellatt, lronmongers-hall, Fenchurch 
street 

Farnsworth S. Codnor, Derby, ho- 
sier, August 6, 7 and September 1. 
(Mr. A. Foxcraft, Nottingham, and 
W. and J. H. Berridge, Hatton 


garden 
Finley M. Wapping, grocer, Aug. 
11,22 and Sept. 19. (Mr. Druce, 
Billiter uare, Fenchurch street 
Foster T. Selby, York, merchant, 
August 24, 25 and September 22. 
r. Parker, Selby, and Pearce and 
, Swithin’s lane 
Foster W. Walsall, Stafford, 
butcher, August 2), 22 and Sept. 19. 
(Mr. Dyott, Litchfield, and Baxter 
and Martin, Furnival’s inn 
x J. Worship street, Shore- 
ditch, victualler, August 15, 22 and 
ber 19. (Mr. Wi lkinson, 
White Lion street, Spitalfields 
Gardner R. Devereux court, Tem- 
ple, July 25, August I and Sept. I. 
(Mr. Bellamy ,James street, Adelphi 
Gomersall M. Morley in Batley, 
York, clothier, August 27, 28 and 
Sept. 26. (Mr. F. W. Oates, Leeds, 
aud Mr. C. Wilson, Greville street, 
Hatton garden 
Grace eT. and Woodcock J. §. 
poy ti bankers, August 19, 20 
and September 19. (Rose and Mun- 
ning, Gray’s inn square 
°ffin @. London, dealer in earth- 
a August 24, 25, and Sept. 22. 
(Mr. a Huntley, Stafford, and 
Willis and Co. Warnford court 
oduaen J. Manchester, music 
seller, August 10, 11 and Sept. 8. 
Banc and Atkinson, Cross street, 
rene? and Mr. R. Ellis, Chan- 
““Feneoch 3. C. Haymarket, grocer, 
August 4,8 and September 12. (Mr. 
Ellis Abingdon street, Westminster 
commaeutiie Brewer street, Golden 
ware, undertaker, August 4, 11 and 
ry ot Te. (Mr. Newcamb, Vine st. 
Piccadilly 


ey (oc Harrop) 3. Silkstone, 


(Mr. 











Bankrupts. 


York, woad merchant, ber 1, 
2and 29. (Mr. Mence, Bainsley, 
and Mr. T. Rartiett, Bartholomew 
close 

Harman J. Chatham, Kent, linen 
draper, August 7, 8 and September 5. 
(Willis and Co. Warnford court, 
Throgmorton street 

Harvey W. Plymouth, Devon, 

flour merchant, (late Hyne and Co.) 
Angust 26, 28 and September 26. 
(Mr. Bozon, Plymouth dock, and 
Williams and Darke, Princes street, 
Bedford row 

Hearn T. Clements lane, merchant, 
August 22 September 5, and 26. 
(Mr. Nind, Throgmorton street 

Higgs W. Beech street, Barbican, 
hatter, August 4,8 and September ! 2. 
(Mr. Doughty, Elm court, Temple 

Hillier J. Bristol, tailor, Aug. 20, 
September 8,29. (Mr. D. Baynton, 
Bnistol, and Vizard and Hutchinson, 
Lincoln’s inn 

Holroyd S. Sheffield, York, ma- 
nufacturer August 3, 4 and Sept. 1. 
(Mr. Rodgers, Sheffield, and Mr. 
Bigg, Southampton buildings 

Horlock J. Newport, Isle of Wight, 
grocer, August 13, 14 and Sept. 8. 
(Mr. J. Ralfe, Sovthampton, and 
Owen and Hicks, Bartlett’s build- 
ings 

Howard W. Woodford, Northamp- 
ton, brick maker, September 10, 11 
and 26. (Mr. Harris, Rugby, War- 
wick, and Cardales and Young, 
Gray’s inn 

Hyde H. sen. Saddleworth, York, 
merchant, August 10, 15 and Sept. 
5. (Duckworth and Co, Manches- 
ter 


Hyde T. Saddlesworth, York, 
merchant, August 10, 15 and Sept. 
5. (Duckwortli and Co.. Manches- 
ter 

Jacobs S. Manchester, jeweller, 
September 7, Jland 29. (Mr. Bas- 
nett, Manchester, and Mr. Huxley, 
— 

es J. Cooper’s lane, Potters- 
~.. Middlesex, carpenter, Aug. I, 
8 and September 5. (Hanrott and 
Metcalfe, Lincoln’s inn 

Joseph J. Somerset street, White- 
chapel, umbrella-maker, August 18, 
29 and September }2. (Howard and 
Abrahams, Jove street, Aldgate 

Kensington J. P. Kensington E. 
Kensington H. Styan W. and Adams 
D, London, bankers, July 18, Aug. 




















Bankrupts; 


$2, and September 5. (Mr. Day, 


Pump court, Temple 

Kimpton J. Hitchin, Herts, bra- 
zier, August 22, 29 and September 
26. (Mr. Adams, Old Jewry 

Lamb W. Manchester, grocer, 
September 4, 5 and 29. (Mr. G. 
Smith, Manchester, and Mr. Edge, 
Inner Temple 

Laxton W. R. Gower street, North 
Pancras, builder, August 18, 29 and 
September 26. (Mr. Pearson, Elm 
court, Temple 

Leah A. Falmouth, spinster, shop- 
keeper, August 18, 29 and Sept. 26. 
(Mr. N. T. Fresidder, Falmouth, and 
Mr. Shepherd, Bartlett’s buildings 

Levoi M. East Smithfield, slop- 
seller, August 15, 22 and Sept. 19. 
(Mr. A. Isaacs, Bevis Marks, St. 
Mary -axe 

Levy J. Fore street, victualler, 
August 4, 8 and Sept. 12. (Wilt- 
shire and Co. Old Broad street 

Lewis S. Strand, glover, August 
8, 18 and September 12. (Mr. S. 
Pullen, Fore street, Cripplegate 

Lingford T. Leicester square, mer- 
cer, July 25, August 1 and Septem- 
ber 1. (Richardson and Co. Bury 
Street, St. James’s 

Lloyd W. Paddington, victualler, 
August 15, 22 and September 22. 
(Aldridge and Smith, Lincola’s inn 

Louch R. Jubilee place, Chelsea, 
timber merchant, August 18, 25 and 
September 26. (Mr. Reed, Union 
street, Bishopsgate street 

Marshall R. Romney street, West- 
minster, carpenter, August 18, 25 
and September 26. (Mr. Peter, 
Palsgrave place, Temple bar 

Mason W. Bilston, Stafford, dea- 
ler, August 1, 24 and September 1. 
(Mr. J. Marklow, Walsal, and Mr. 
Hunt, Surrey street, Strand 
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dilly, horse dealer, July 25, August 
1 and September 1. (Richardson 
and Co. Bury street, St. James’s 
Morgan W. Portsmouth, Hants, 
linen draper, August 22, September 
5 and 29. (Mr. Adams, Old Jewry 
Nibleit G. Sherborne lane, broker, 
August 22, 29 and September 26. 
(Mr. Oldham, Earl street, Black- 
friars ‘ 
Norman J. Lyme Regis, Dorse 
coal merchant, August 10, 11 a 
September 15, (Mr. H. E. Fisher, 
Lyme, and Mr, Heelis, Staple inn 
Pannell W. Exeter, earthenware- 
man, August 8, 13 and September 15. 
(Mr. Z, Turner, Paul street, Exeter, 
and Collett and Co. Chancery lane- 
Parham B. Ply mouth deck, mon 
scrivener, Aug. 18, 25 and Sept. 19. 
(Mr. J. Smith and Mr. D. Sole, 
Dock, and Mr. R. Battye, Chancery 
lane, and Mr. R. Brulton, Broad 
street 
Parker G, Sur street, Bishopsgate, 
grocer, August 18, 29 and Sept. 19. 
(Mr. Dawes, Angel court, Throg- 
merton street 
Parker G. Castle street, Oxford 
street, grocer, August 11, 22 and 
September 19. (Mr. Denton, Old 
City chambers, Bishopsgate 
Patience J. T. Bury street, Ed- 
munds, Suffolk, builder, August 12, 
18 and September 12. (Mr.J, Way- 


| man, Bury street, Edmunds, and 


Maxted E. Hythe, Kent, butcher, | 


August 13, 14 and September 12. 
(R. A. Webb, Folkstone, and Egan 


and Waterman, Essex street, Strand | 


Mayo T. Kidderminster, Worces- 
ter, coach owner, August 20, 26 
and September 15. (Mr. J.T. Smith, 
Kidderminster, and Mr. J. Alexan- 
der, Lincoln's inn 

Moody M. Elder street, Spital- 
fields, tiour factor, July 22, August 
8 and September 1. (Mr. H. Ches- 
ter, Melina place, Westminster 
road 

Moorhouse J. George yard, Pieca- 

TRADESMAN’S MAG. VOL. IX. 


Blagrave and Walter, Symond’s inp 

Piper C. New Windsor, Berks, 
victualler, July 25, August 1, Sept. 
1. (Mr. Wood, New Corn Exchange, 
Mark lane 

Raywood B. Barnsley, York, linen 
draper, Aug. 13, 20 and Sept. 12. 
(R. R. and C, Jackson, Manchester, 
and Mr. P. Hurd, King’s Bench- 
walks 

Scott J. Witham, Essex, scrivener, 
August 1, 11 and September 5. 
(Bell and Bromley, Holborn court, 
Gray’s inn 

Sedgwick T, Clement’s Jane, mer- 
chant, August 22, Sept. 5 and 26, 
(Mr. Nind, Throgmorton street 

Shearing W. Portpool lane, wheel- 
wright, August 22, 29 and Son 26. 
(Mr. Shepherd, Bartlett’s buildings, 
Holbora 

Shingles S. Frome, Somerset, 
clothier- August 27, 28-and Sept. 26. 
Mr. G. Rottoun, Frome, and W, and 
(E. Ellis, sy garden 

x 
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Singleton R. sen. Manchester, 


September 7, 8, 22. (Mr. Buckley, 
Manchester, and Milne and Parry, 
Temple 


Smith R. Fenchurch street, mer- 

chant, August 1,8 and September 5. 
Palmer and Co. Copthal] court, 

rogmorton street 

Smith S. jun. Overton parish, 
Flint, currier, August 20, 21 and 
Sept. 12. (Mr. Phillips, Shrews- 
bury, and Mr. C. Johnston, Hall 
‘Stair case, Inner Temple 

Smith T. Fenchurch street, mer- 
chant, August |], 8 and September 5. 
(Palmer and Co. Copthall court 

Snuggs J. Alderhead J. W. and 
Walley J. Lime street, merchants, 
August 15, 19 and September 19. 
(Mr. Windle, John street, Bedford row 

Solomon C. Falmouth, merchant, 
August 18, 29 and September 26. 
(Sweet and Stokes, Basinghall street 

Stein J. Fenchurch street mer- 
chant, August 1, 8 and Sept. 5. 
(Palmer and Co. Copthaii court 

Stein J. Smith T. Stein R. and J. 
and Smith R. Fenchurch street, mer- 
chants, Aug. 18, 29 and Sep. 2. 
(Paimer and Co. Coptha!i court 

Stein, R. Fenchurch street, mer- 
chant, Aug. 1,8 and Sep, 5. (Pal- 
mer and Co. Copthail court 

Summers 8, Birmingham, August 
25, 26, and September 22. (Stubbs 
and Co. Birmingham, a. d Mr. Eger- 
ton, Gray’s inn 

Tarbart H. Exeter, spirit mer- 
chant, July 22, August 5 and Sept. 
1. (Mr. Russell, Bartholomew yard, 
Exeter, and Mr. J. Jones, Temple 

Thomas J. Welshpool, Montgo- 
mery, woollen manufacturer, Aug. 
13, 14 and September 8. (Mr. J. 
Davis, Kington, Herefordshire, and 


Mr. Pugh, Bernard street, Russel — 


uare 
Tubb D. Basing, Hants, miter, 
August 17, 18 and September 12. 
Raggett and Cole, Odiham, and 
r. P. Hurd, Temple 
Vaughton J. Edward street, Ca- 
vendish square, wine merchant, Aug. 
1, 15, and September 5. (Sloper 
and H ,» Montague street, Russell 
Square 
White T. jun. Great Winchester 
street, merchant, August 18, 29 and 
September 15. (Mr. Lang, America 
square 
Wilkinson J, Daventry, North- 
smpton, linen draper, Sept, 9, 10 





Scotch Bankrupts. 


and 26. (Mr. Wardle, Daventry, 
and Ladington aud Hall, Temple 
Williams H. Oxford street, linen 
draper, August 18, 29 and Sept. 19, 
(Sweet and Stokes, Basinghall street 
Williamson W. Watling street 
warehouseman, July 28, August 4 
and September 5. (Ware and 
Young, Blackman street, Southwark 
Winder J. Alcermanbury, ware- 
houseman, August 18, 29 and Sept. 
12. (Mr. Woods, New Corn Ex- 
change, Mark lane 
Winter W. Seymour place, St. 
Mary-le-bone, painter, August 15, 
18 and September 22. (Mr. R. 
Thackray, Webber row, Blackfriars 
road 


Wood W. Workington, Cumber- 
land, banker, (firm of Wood, Smiths, 
and Co.) August 18, 25 and Sept. 19. 
(Paimer and Co. Copthall court 

Woodhouse T. Lower Shadwell, 
butcher, August 8, 22 and September 
15. (Ware and Young, Blackman 
street, Southwark 

Young E. West Malling, Kent, 
schoolmaster, August 4, 15 and Sept. 
12. (Mr. Mares, Maidstone, and 
Mr. Jones, Millman place, Bedford 


Tow 
BANKRUPTCIES SUPERSEDED. 

Aldred T. Manchester, cotton mer- 
chant 

Baynes B. Lea-bridge, Middle- 
sex, coal merchant 

Hiams H. Wallers place, Lambeth, 
Surrey merchant 

Johnson S. Nottingham, hosicr 

Pfeil A. L. Bishopsgate street, 
merchant 

Reece J. Newport, 
grocer 

Summers S. Birmingham, 
tualler 

Thompson T. Stockton, Durham 

SCOTCH BANKRUPTs. 

Auchie J, and Co. Glasgow, mer- 
chants, August 1,°29, at Prince of 
Wales’s tavern, Glasgow 

Brunton A. Peebles, shoemaker, 
August 7, 24, at the Court house, 
Peebles 

Douglas T. Easter Inch, Linlith- 
gow, coalmaster, August 5, 26, at 
Royal Exchange coffee house, Edin- 
burgh 

Gillespie R. and Co. Glasgow, 
linen printers, August 7, 31, at 
Prince of Wales’s tavern, Glasgow 

Johnston G. Cumnock, merchant, 
August 4, September 5, at Pater- 


Monmouth, 


vice 




















Trish Bankrupts---Dividends. 


son’s, Vintner, near the Bridge end, 
Glasgow 

Kewans and Horn, Dundee, ship 
builders, July 27, and August 20, at 
A. Morren’s, vintner, Dundee 

Law J. Edinburgh, candle manu- 
facturer, August 7, September 4, at 
John’s coffee house, Edinburgh 

Martin E. Ayton mill, paper ma- 
nufacturer, August 19, September 2, 
at Royal Exchange coffee house, 
Edinburgh 

Mitchell J. St. Nincans, tanner, 
August 7, 28, at J. M’Pherson’s, 
vininer, Stirling 

Stewart and Watson, Edinburgh, 
booksellers, August 10, Sept 7, at 
John’s coffee house, Edinburgh 

Stirling W. Ayr, vintner, Aug. 4, 
Sept. 1, at Ayr 


IRISH BANKRUPTS. 


Cusack T. Sackwille street, Dub- 
lin, woollen draper, August 10, Il 
and Sept. 10. (Mr. J. W. Gordon, 
North Great George’s street 

Nooney C. Church street, Dublin, 
tobacconist, July 29, 30 and Aug. 29. 
(Mr. W. J. Moore, Capel street 

Ryan W. Castle street, Dublin, 
haberdasher, July 30, 31 and Aug. 
27. (Mr. J. Walker, William street 

DIVIDENDS. 

*,* This first List includes all those 
paid or payable before Sept. 1.—The 
letter F. denotes a final; and S, 
between P irentheses after any name 
of a partner, a separate Dividend, 
and J, a joint Dividend. 

Adams J. Fore street, Cripplegate, 
dealer in spirits—F 

Badger J. London, merchant 

Banister W. Litchfield, clock and 
watch maker 

Barlow R. jun. Sheepshead, Leices- 
ter, hosier 

Barker P. H. and Peacock J. 
Burnell, Cambridge, mérchants 

Bidgooi J. Swallow street, Ox- 
ford street, cork cutter 

Black»urn W. Humberstone street 
St. George, carpente: 

Blakey G. Miie-end, Ole Town, 
ship owner, 941. in the £. 

Blow W. Hertiord, tanner—F 

Biowers T. Tottenham court road, 
linen draper—F 

Bluat T. Godalming, 
money scrivener—F 


Surrey, 
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Boys S. Driglington, York, clo= 
thier—F 

Boraman J. Brighton place, Hack- 
ney road, flour factor, 3s. in the £. 

Bridger J. jun. Mortlake, Surrey, 
tallow chandler 

Brooks J. Queen street, Cheapside, 
wine merchant , 

Carson A. and Distell W. Liver« 
pool, merchants (J. S.) 

Child J. Neath, Glamorgan, flour 
factor 

Collins R. Union court, Broad 
street, builder 

Cooper J. Chester, woollen draper 

Cornford T. (S.) and G. Milford 
lane, Strand, coal merchants 

Davis J. Merthyr Tydvil, Glamor- 
gan, druggist—F 

Davy J. (S.) and M. Bread street 
merchants (J.) 

Downes G. Eccles, Lancaster, 
dyer 

Drake R. and Goddard, E. New- 
gate street, wine merchants (J.) 

Drury J. F. Clerkenwell green, 
brass founder—F 

Dyer S. Newbury, Berks, malt- 
ster 

Eastmass T. Clements lane, mer- 
chant 

Everleigh F. Launceston, Corn- 
wall, ironmonger 

Eyre B. Atkinson H. and Walton 
W. Tokenhouse yard, merchants 

Fallon A. Hart street Bloomsbury, 
wine merchant 

Fisher W. Cambridge, woollen 
draper 

Fletcher R. and H. Liverpool, 
merchants—F 

Ford J. Minories, trunk maker 
—F 

Ganton J. Earl street, Blackfriars, 
victualler 

Garnett J. and Speyer C. F. Hud« 
dersfield, York, merchants—F 

Godwin E. Portsmouth, Hants, 
butcher 

Goodson R. P. Leadenhall street, 
saddler 

Gouid J. Brixton causeway, Sur- 
rey, stone mason 

Gray R. Portsea, Hants, builder, 
—F 

Green G. and T. Great Marlbo- 
rough street, tailors (J.) 

Greenhaloh J. Tottington in 
Bury, eet oe spinner 
K 
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" Hamand S$. B. Plymouth, linen 


draper 

Hardy and Gardiner, Cheapside, 
2s. in the £. 

Hearn W. Needham market, Suf- 
folk, fellmonger—F 

Hicks M. New Bond street mil- 


liner 

Hill F. Wood street, Spitalfields, 
weaver 

Hill J. Peterborough, Northamp- 
ton, draper—F 

Hoakesley R. Nottingham street, 
St. Mary-le-bone, merchant—F 

Hodges T. Wareborn, Kent, dea- 
ler 

Hodgetts G. Birmingham, button 
maker 

Huffam C. and W. H. Limehouse, 
ship chandlers 

Humphrey J. Wardour street, Ox- 
ford street, shoemaker—F 

Ingle T. Oxford street, hosier 

Johnston J. Maidstone, Kent, 
woollen draper 

Kirk J. Little Tower Hill, wine 
merchant 

Larandon G. Margate, Kent, wine 
merchant 


Lavender J. and Judd C. C. 
Yeovil, Somerset, gardeners, J. 
and S. 


Lineker S. Newgate street, um- 
brella maker 

Lynass W. and Gaskell, H. dec. 
(J.) Skerton, Lancaster, mariners 

Marsden S. Manchester, dry sal- 
ter 

Mathews R. King’s arms yard, 
Wood street, Blackwell hall factor 

Meeson E. Aldermanbury, whole- 
sale linen draper 

Mills H. Guisborough, York, mil- 
ler—F 

Moor G. jun. Colchester, Essex, 
seedsman—F 

Morris L. Cardiff, Glamorgan, 
merchant—F 

Naph M. Harlington, Bedford, 


ONeodbans W. P. Louth, Lincoln, 
merchant 

Newton J. Tooley street, South- 
wark, cooper 

Pape H. Pocklington York, gro- 
eer—F 

Parker S. South Lambeth, Surrey, 


underwriter 
Peltier J. Duke street, Portland 
place, merchant 








English Dividends. 


Phillips R. Chipping norton, Ox- 
ford, butcher 

Pinney J. Bury street, St. James’s, 
tailor 

Pyer J. and Payne J. Bristol, 
druggists—F. (J. S.) 

Randa!l J. Dean street, Soho, up- 
holsterer 
Render G. 
linen drapers 

Richardson J. Berwick on Tweed, 
merchant 

Rippon R. Lees W. (J.) and Wil- 
kinson T. (3. J.) 

Royston B. Lindley, Hudders- 
field, York, cloth manufacturer—PF 

Rugeley H. St. Ives, Huntingdon, 
draper 

Saunders J. Watling street, ware- 
houseman 

Saunders J. Painswick, Glouces- 
ter, scrivener—F 

Scott J. Russel street, Bermondsey 
Surrey, cooper 

Sharland G. South Molton, De- 
von, money scrivener 

Shoosmith J. Petworth, Sussex, 
saddler 

Slade T. and S. Bartholomew 
close, oil merchants (J. S.) 

Smith H. Chesmer H. and Down 
J. (S.) Great Winchester street 

Smith T. Adminton, Gloucester 

Spraggon J. and W. Gravesend, 
Kent, slop sellers (J. S.) 

Standerwick J. Bourton in Gilling- 
ham, Dorset, tick manufacturer 

Stroud J. Swansea, Glamorgan, 
banker 

Stuart C. Berwick street, 

James, tailor—F 
Taylor J. Banbury, Oxford, mil 
ler—F 

Thackray R. Burton-leonard, 

York, flax dresser—F 
Thomas T. (S.F.) Hunter J. and 
Lartham P. Camomile street, mer- 
chants (J.) 
Tribe R. Hambledon, Hants, com- 
mon brewer 
Twigg J. Amen Corner, muslin 
manufacturer 
Vorley R. K. Thrapston, North- 
ampton, shop keeper 


and S. Leeds, York, 


St. 





Watson H. Weymouth Mews, 
Portland place, coach maker 

Westall W. Mount street, White- 
chapel, yeast merchant 

White A. Westmorland place, 
City road, merchant—F 

Williams T. Denbigh, draper 


























Wilson R. Liverpool, farrier—F 

Woolcombe W.- and W. Rother- 
hithe, ship builders 

Worrall W. and Williamson R. 
Liverpool, merchants (J. 5S.) 

Wright C. Nottingham, 
seller 

Wyllie J. Copthall court, mer- 
chant 

Young A. St. Swithin’s lane, mer- 
cehaat 


book- 


DIVIDENDS. 


#,% This List includes all those which 
are payable, so far as known, when 
put to press, previous to the Day 
of Publication. 


Alston G. Plymouth, 
builder, Sept. 9 

Anderson W. Bolton, Lancaster, 
druggist, Sept. 4 

Andrews T. Basinghall street, 
Blackwell hall factor, (late partner 
with Clement T. and Andrews W.) 
Sept. 19 (J.) 

Barnett T. Weedon Beck, North- 
ampton, butcher, Sept. 10 

Barns F. Shepton Mallet, Somer- 
set, baker, Sept. 5 

Bartlett J. Chichester, 
cabinet maker, Sept. 11 

Beavan J. H. Brook’s place, Ken- 
nington, Surrey, flour factor, Oct. 27 

Bellamy T. L. South Crescent, 
Alfred plaee, Tottenham court road, 
music seller, Sept. 5 

Bodles G. Alfriston, Sussex, gro- 
cer, Sept. 9 

Brill W. Woodbridge, 
butcher, Sept. 3—F 

Brix R. Knightsbridge, cabinet 
maker, Sept. | 

Brown J. 
Sept. 10 

Carden T. St. Michael’s alley, 
Cornhill, insurance broker, Sept. 29 

Clifford J. Fulneck, York, and 
Jackson J. Queen street, Cheapside, 
{or Jackson and Co.) merchants, 
Sept. 12 (J. S.) 


Devon, 


Sussex, 


Suffolk, 


Manchester, builder, 


Cole J. Norwich, silk mercer, 
Sept. 12 

Coles W. Mincing lane, broker, 
Sept. 22 

Cooper J. Oxford street, umbrella 
maker, Sept. 22 


Cutler A. Water lane, Tower 
street, paper stainer, Sept. 19 

D’Aguilar J. Liverpool, merchant, 
Sept. 7 


English Dividends. 
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Davey J. Truro, Cornwall, rope 
maker, Sept. 1 

Dawson J. Aldgate, High street, 
linen draper, Sept. 29 

Dawson W. Berwick on Tweed, 
draper, Sept. 4 

Dell T. Macclesfield, Chester, silk 
maovufacturer, Sept. 15 

Dickenson J. Liverpool, mer- 
chant, Sept. 11 

Downend S. Sheffield, York, gro- 
cer, Sept. 4—F 

Dyck F. A. Fenchurch buildings, 
merchant, Nov. 5 

Kasterby J. Rotherhithe, Surrey, 
rope maker, Sept. 17 

Egerton E. Duval’s lane, Hollo- 
way, merchant, Oct. 10 

Ellam J. sen. Westleigh, Lancas- 
ter, butcher, Sept. 9—F 

Ellis D. Christchurch, Hants, linen 
draper, Sept. 12 

Farlow T. Great Scotland yard, 
coal merchant, (with Becher R.) 
Sept. 17 

Foster H. and Sharp W.G. Ba- 
singhall street, warehousemen, S 
15 (S.S.) - 

Furze J. B. Webbe street, South- 
wark, merchant (or Harrison, Furze, 
and Cc.) Sept. 5 (J.) 

Fux her J. R. Sherborne lane, mer- 
chant Sept. 12 

Garnett J. and Speyer G. F. Hud- 
derstield, York, merchants—F (J. 
S.) 

Gioson M. Sculeoats, York, stone 
mason, Sept. 8 

Gilchrist E. and Barry J. Liver- 
pool, merchants, Sept. It 

Grob J. E. College hill, sugar re- 
finer, Sept. 8 

Harper W. Manchester, 
manufacturer, Sept. 16 

Hayward T. Deal, Kent, shop 
keeper, Sept. 5 
; Henry H. Liverpool, tailor, Sept 

—F 

Hitchcock G. Bull stairs, Christ- 

—_ Surrey, boat builder, Oct. 
0 


cotton 


Hobman W. and C. Deptford, cow 
keepers, Sept. 8 (S. S.) 

Horman W. and C. Grove street, 
Deptford, Kent, cow keepers, Sept. 8 

Humphreys T. Chatham place, 
Surrey, horse dealer, Sept. 5—F 

Jones W. Liverpool, merchant, 
Sept. 12 

Jowsey W. jun. Northallerton, 
York, grocer, Sept. 17 
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Joyce R: Lamb’s Conduit street, 
tailor, Sept. 8—F 

Kerrison A. Norwich, banker 
(surviving partner) Sept. 2 

Kirkby W. (or Wilson & Kirkby), 
Manchester, merchant, Sept. 1O—F 
(J. and S.) 

Knight S. White Cross 
cloth factor, Sept. 17—F 

Lee S. Birchin lane, merchaat, 
Sept. 5 

Lowndes T. Gutter lane, ware- 
houseman, Sept. 5 

Lumley T. Ramsgate, 
jeweller, Sept. 5 

Mole G. and W. Bread street hill, 
merchants, Sept. 19 

Moore J. St. John’s square, brandy 
merchant, Sept. 5 

Morris L. Cardiff, Glamorgan, 
merchant— F 

Nitch J. Castle street, City road, 
insurance broker, Sept. 8 

Noble R. Cannon street road, mer- 
chant, Sept. 5 

Nordblad A. (S. F.) and Middle- 
ton H. Hull, merchants, Sept. 1 

Norris E. Jichester, Somerset, 
innholder, Sept. 5—F 

Osborne W. Dalby terrace, City 
road, carpenter, Sept. | 

Page T. Newhaven, Sussex, grocer, 
Sept. 9 

Phillips P. Drury lane,, tailor, 
Sept. 1 

Phillips W. P. Great James 
‘street, Bedford row, coal merchant, 
Sept. 17 

Procter S. Leeds, York, oilman, 
Sept. 5—2d div. 

Rea T. and J. jun. Minories, gun- 
makers, Sept. 12 

Roxby J. Janon, Durham, ship 
owner, Sept. 8 

Serjeant R. Slough, Bucks, car- 
penter, Oct. 3 

Siggs J. W. Aveley, Essex, Sept.5 

Simms H. Shad Thames, South- 
wark, lath render, Sept. 12 

Smith J, Whitchurch, Salop, vic- 


street, 


Kent, 


tualler, Sept. 5—F 
Smith J. H. Bristol, linen draper, 
Sept: 17—F 


Smith T. Little St. Martin’s lane, 
undertaker, Sept. 1 

Stavely L. Halifax, York, mer- 
chant, Sept. 1]—F 

Steight J. Richmond, Surrey, sur- 
geon, Sept. 8 

Symes J, Neath, Glamorgan, vic- 
tualler, Oct. 12 











Scotch and Irish Dividends.— Certificates. 


Toller E. Godmanchester, Hun” 
tingdon, corn buyer, Sept. 2 

Ward T. Manchester, merchant, 
Sept. 22 

Wheatley J. Mark lane, corn 
factor, Sept. 5 

Whitaker J. and Alsop R. Man- 
chester, grocers, Sept. 9 

Wilthams R. Salisbury, 
linen draper, Sept. 5 

Woolcombe W. sen. (S.) and jun, 
Rotherhithe, Surrey, ship builders, 
Sept. 12 

Wright C. Nottingham, book- 
seller, Sept. 1 


Wilts, 


SCOTCH DIVIDENDS. 


Black A. Glasgow, merchan,, at 
J. M‘intosh’s, Brunswick street, 
Sept. 7 

Burns A. Garlieston, merchant, at 
J. Beddies, writer, Wigtown 

Gardiner A. Montrose, and Gar- 
diner and Jollie, ditto, merchants, 
at No. 58, North Hanover street 

Gilchrist W. Falkirk, merchant, 
5s. 4d. in the £. at J. Taylor’s jun. 
Bo-ness 

Graham J, Glasgow, merchant, at 
Dugald Bannatyne’s, merchant in 
Glasgow 

Graham R. Glasgow, merchant, 
at Dugal Bannatyne’s, merchant in 
Glasgow, Sept. 1 

Leslie W. jun. Aberdeen, mer- 
chant, at Alex. Smith’s, advocate in 
Aberdeen 

Littleton W. Aberdeen, merchant, 
at Alex. Webster’s, advocate in 
Aberdeen 

Ticken, Ford and Co. Edinburgh, 
glovers, at Mr. Lauder’s, Lucken- 
booths, 2s. in the £.—F 


IRISH DIVIDENDS. 


Gogarty T. Kevan street, Dublin, 
hardware merchant 

Henderson J. Dublin, jeweller 

Lynch G. and J. Drogheda, dis- 
tillers . 

White W. M. Limerick, brewer 

Williams W. and Finn M. (S.) 
Dublin, bankers. 


CERTIFICATES. 


*% This first list includes ail those — 
ordered for Signature before Sept. 1. 


Atkins H. Pope’s Head alley, 
broker 











Bayley R. jun. Dowgate hill, mer- 
chant 

Begbie P. Broad street, 
rance broker 

Bishop G. C. Maidstone, Kent, 
soap manufacturer 

Boulton G. E. Worcester, china 
manu! :cturer 

Butcher J. Golden lane, yeastman 


insu- 


Carkcet N. Skinner street, up- 
holsterer 
Dover J. Burnham, Bucks, 
butcher 


Dowson N. St. Anne’s lane, Foster 
lane, warehousemen 

Fowler J. Portsmouth, Hants, 
merchant 

Gunson J. Salford, Lancaster, 
brewer 

Grant J. Laurence Pountney 
lane, merchant 

Gwinnett T. Cheltenham, Glou- 
cester, scrivener 

Hadwen T. Burton in Kendal, 
Westmorland, innkeeper 

Hayley G. Plymouth Dock, De- 
von, china merchant 

Hamand S. B. Plymouth, Devon, 
linen draper 

Hewitt H. Sheffield, York, silver 
refiner 

Hodgson B. Queen street, Cheap- 
side, skinner 

Hodson W. Birmingham, glass 
maker 

Ives J. jun. Newport 
butcher 

Keely J. Nottingham, dyer 

Kernot H. Thavies inn, money 
scrivener 

King J. (S.) with Lolley, W. M. 
Liverpool, brandy merchants 


market, 


Knight E. Horsleydown lane, | 
Surrey, lighterman 
Linnell J. Streatham _ street, 


Bloomsbury, carver and gilder 
Long W. York, woollen draper 
Lumley T. Mabledon place, St. 

Pancras, builder : 

Lunn W. St. Mary at Hill, slop- 
seller 

Machell R. Liverpool, merchant 

May S. Coventry, carpenter 


Moon C. Southampton, Hants, 
druggist 

Nightingale T. Watling street, 
warchouseman 


Northcote H. J. Lime street, wine 
merchant 
Oakley F. Hereford, woolstapler 
5 


) 
| 


| 


Certificates. 
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Orrell J. Manchester, c otton ma- 
nufacturer 

Part S., Leigh J., and Part R. 
Tildesley, Lancaster, manufacturers 


J.) 
Polter R. (S.) with Bulbridge J. 
St. Thomas Apostle, warehouseman 

Porter W. Bridstow, Hereford, 
corn factor 

Potter J. and Brown G, Breight- 
met, Lancaster, whitsters (J.) 

Reynolds T. and Grace H. Thaives 
inn, booksellers 

Richards F, and Bond W. Upper 
Thames street, hat-manufacturers 

Ring W. jun. Rochester, Kent, 
grocer 

Rymill 
currier 

Sharp C. Poultry, bookseller 

Shepherd T. Portsmouth, Hants, 
mealman 

Smith J, Greenwich road, Kent, 
builder 

Smith W. (S.) and J. (S.) Whet- 
stone, Middlesex, timber merchants 

Stephens, T. Kingsand, Devon, 
watchmaker 

Stone J. Feathersione buildings, 
Holborn, tailor 

Tatlock J. Milk street, silk broker 

Thew J. South Shields, Durham, 
ship owner 

Tiethens J. G. Warnford court, 
merchant 

Turnell W. Lower Smith street, 
Northampton square, corn dealer 

Wainwright G. and Ward W. 
Back hill, Hatton Garden, coach 
makers 

Wilson G. (S.) with Taylor W, 
Manchester, merchants 

Windsor R. V. (S.) and Shary, G. 
W. (S.) Chancery jane, law sta- 
tioners 

Wood R. Market 
James’s, wine merchant 

Wright F. Rathbone place, Ox- 
ford street, upholsterer 

Second List to be allowed Sept. 1. 

Ella S. Loughborough, Leicester, 
hosier 

Griffiths B. jun. Birmingham, gun 
maker 

Jackson W. Bryanston street, 
Portman square, stationer 

Johnson J. (S.) and Cheshire J. 
Birmingham, gun barrel, sword, &c. 
makers 


W. Banbury, Oxford, 


street, St. 








256 Importations at Liverpool. 


King R. Tovley street, South- 
wark, hatter 

Twigg J. Ludgate street, laceman 

Watson H. Weymouth Mews, 
Portland place, coach maker 


Thard List to be allowed, Sept. 5. 


Birkinshaw J. Newton upon Ouse, 
York, common brewer 


Chapman E. Tunbridge Wells, 


Kent, carpenter 
Cooper J. N. Furness, Lancaster, 
tanner 


Gely J. West Cowes, Isle of 


Wight, ship builder 

Gordon J. Hunter street, Bruns- 
wick square, merchant 

Harrington T. New Sarum, Wilts, 
silversmith 

Monk J. Stillington, York, com- 
mon brewer , 

Nelson J. and Sturges F. A. Bow 
lane, Cheapside, warehousemen 


Symmons T. Great Coramstreet, 
| 


Russel square, merchant 


Fourth list to be allowed, Sept. 8. 


Cole C. Kidderminster, Worcester, 
cabinet maker 

Crow J. jun. Cambridge heath, 
Hackney road, paper hanger 

Hotson J. Old City Chambers, 





Bishopsgate, merchant 


Jackson S. and J. Kearsley, Lan- 


caster, paper makers 


Johnson J. Manchester, merchant 
Lone G. Grange road, Bermond- 


sey, drysalter 
Powell F. Bristol, silversmith 


Thomas E. Denmark court, Gol- 


den lane, printer 


IRISH CERTIFICATES. 


Flattery R. Ellis’s quay, Dublin, 


timber merchant 


Parker P. Youghall, Cork, mer- 


chant 


Mullen T. Bridge street, Dublin, 


woollen draper 
Yeates K. Dublin, optician 








IMPORTATIONS AT LIVERPOOL, 


Between July 20 and August 20. 


Almonds, barrels.......... 14 














Arrow root, casks ........ 5 
Ashes, barrels ........ ... 297 
Barilla, tons ........ a 
Black lead, bars .......... 291 
ee 395 
Brazil, planks ............ 20 
Brimstone, tons ......... 345 
Castor oil, punch. ........ 3 
ee 60 
Coffee, barreils............ 115 
SE ents Sindee 248 
UE outta, cabins 366 
6 een ee 266 
Corkwood, tons ............ 29 
lg rere $309 
Cee ee 81¢5 
Currants, butts .......... 55 
Flax-seed, bags .......... 1308 
Flour, barrels.......... 1006 
Fustic, tons ............. 520 
SN p ccoeeasees c 2290 
SI cn aiicseiape ons 141 
SL sd tateas 6200500 23,781 











Indigo, seroms ............ 53 
Lemons, &c. chests ...... 603 
Logwood, tons .......... 677 
Mahogany, ee 114 
I 6101 
Pimento, bags ............ 17 
OND ies ctsmessivnded 9902 
ie A 814 
Rum, puncheons ...... .. 1836 
PeEPenens ...... Mis tiviccd 31,088 
» bundies........ 532 
Shumac, PR 
2 Sh 
eR ey 8056 
———, tierces .......... 715 
———, barrels .......... 483 
SS ee 367 
Tamarinds, kegs ........ 12 
OP IORIED. ii dis odie ccd s 144 
Turpentine, barrels ...... 276 
Whale fins, tons ........ 13 
Wheat, bags .........0% 5,910 
Wine, pipes ........c00e0- 367 


Wool, bags ...... suds uae 











js tw pit 














Premiums of Insurance, &c. 
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' PREMIUMS OF INSURANCE AT NEW LLOYD'S (OreEs BOUSE- 





From Loxvon to 
Portsmouth, Spithead, Poole, 





American States, British Ships 
Newfoundland and Coast of 











or the Isle of Wight - - lig. Labradore - - - - -| G6gs. ret. 37. 
Weymouth, Exeter, Dartmouth, Bay of Fundy, Quebec, or 

or Plymouth - - - - -} 2gs. ret. 14. Montreal - - - -| Ggs. ret. 37. 
Alderney, Guernsey, or Jersey} 2gs. Cape of Good Hope or St. He- 
Bristo!, Wales, Chester, Liver- lena, Company’s Ships: - -| 4gs. 

pool, onto parca and Places Others - - - - - - ~ -| Ggs. ret, 1, 

adjacent - 2gs. Southern Fishery, out & home } 40gs. 
Kinsale, Cork, W stated, Dub- Bengal, Madras, or China, 

lin, Newry, or Belfast - -| 2gs. Company’s Ships - - - -} 64 
Limerick or Galway - - -| 3gs. Ditto, outand home - - ~| 124 
Londonderry orGlasgow - -| 2gs. 
Yarmouth or Lynn - - - -| lg. 
Hull or Gainsborough - - -| lg. Liverroor, Bristor, &c. to 
Newcastle, Whitby, or Sunder- Cork, Waterford, Dublin, New- 

land - - - -| ldg. ret. 14. ry, Belfast, Londonderry, or 
Leith, Perth, Senden, ” Mont- Glasgow - - - - - - Ig. 

rose, or Aberdeen - - -| I4gs. & 2gs. jLimerick orGalway - - -| 2gs. 
Inverness, Shetland, or the Ork- Archangel, home - - - -| 20gs. 

ney Islands - - -*=- -| 2gs. Oporto or Lisbon - - - -| 5gs. ret. 2/, 
Stockholm and Places adjacent Gibraltar - - - - - -| 5gs. ret. 27, 
Riga, Revel, Narva, or Peters- tree in port/Madeira - - - - = = -| Sgs. ret. 2/. 

burgh - - - - = = - Jamaica - - - - - = -| 6gs.ret. 3, 
Oporto - - - - - ~- -| 6gs. ret.37. |Leeward Islands - - - - -} gs, ret. 3/, 
Lisbon - - + ~ - ~- -| dgs. ret. 242 [Ditto withConvoy - - - -| Sgs. 2h 
Riode Janeiro - - - -| 5gs. ret. 2/. [American States - - - - -| 6gs. 

MEDITERRANEAN, Viz. Greenland, outandhome - -| — 
Malaga and Places adjacent| 10gs. ret. 47. 
Salonica, Gallipoli, Smyrna, Dusiin, Corr, &c. to 
or Constantinople - - -| 12gs. ret. 67. {London - - - - - = -| 2g. “ 

Madeira - - - - = - -| 4gs.ret. D/. The Baltic - - - - = | 2dgs. 
Jamaica - - - - -| 6gs. ret. 3/, |Lisbonand Oporto - - - -| 6gs. ret. 2. 
Leeward Islands, viz. . Grenada, American States, American 

Tobago, Barbadoes, &c. -| 6gs. ret. 3i. Ships - - - - - - - 6gs. 
Surinam, Demerara, or Berbice| 6gs. ret, 3/. Ditto, British - - - - -| —— 
Musquito Shore, Honduras, and Greenland, out and home - -| == 

Places adjacent - - - -| Sgs. ret. 31. |WestIndies - - - - - -| 6gs. ret, 3U, 
The American States, their Jamaica - - - + - « Ditto * 

Ships - - - - - - -! 6gs. Limerick to London - - - -{ 3gs. - 

Dock Stock, Fire Office Shares, 


The Average Prices of Navigable Canal Prop 
&c. in August 1812, (to the 25th, ) at the he Of 


Street, London. 


eof Mr. Scott, 28, 


lew Bridge 


Trent and Mersey Navigation, 1047l. Wee. ex nana A dividend 22. 10s. clear.—Swansea, 1901. ex divi- 
105/.— 





dead 10. per share clear. 


, 807. with 51. dividend.—Leeds and Liverpool, 


2071, with ha theme f dividend,—Grand Junction, 2 2001. 02l. 2101.—Old Union, 95/.—Kennet and Avon, 


25l, 10s.—Huddersfie 
dend 7s.—London Dock Stock, 110i. 


Copper Shares, 72. 


108}4.—Globe Assurance, 109/.— 
Fire Assurance, 160/,—Sun Life, 61. premium.—Scotch Mines Stock, 1092. per cent. ex di 


Rock Assurance, 73. 


20l.—Ellesmere, 701.—Lancaster, 23/.—Wilts and Berks Old Shares, 19/. ex divi- 


‘emium.—Sun 


end.—English 





IMPORTATIONS at the PORT of BRISTOL, during the last Month. 


Coffee, casks ---+-++- cccccccccccces 906 
Fustic, tons ++-++-++++sees eoevece 120 
Ginger, bags--++++++e+ereecerserecces 188 
Logwood, tons --++-- eedececcccccccce 538 
Pine, logs-«essecesecscerscceseseses 634 
——, planks -+-seeeeseeereeesceeee 2197 
Rum, puncheons -+-+++++ee+++eesee* 1326 


Seal skins, bundles.--+++++r+esserer+* 726 
TRADESMAN’S MAG. VOL. IX. 


Staves, CW, cee reeeeresereesererene 


Sugar, hogsheads-+-+-+++++++essee+++* 6941 


eeeeeere 





» tierces -+++- 
» barrels ..e.eeess 
Wheat, quarters ---- 
Wine, pipes - 





Scosheatecedied 1128 


eee eee terre eeeeseeeeeee 


737 
261 


eeeeeeeee 


500 


Wool, bags «scerseerrsseesresqesese 1474- 


2L 











258 Importations, &c. 
IMPORTATIONS AT THE PORT OF LONDON, 


FOR THB MONTH BNDING 21ST AvGUST, 1812. 






Almonds, 95 owts 244 packages Rags, tons ++++++++eeeree Se'clebe 141 
Arrow Root, cwt. ++-++ererreere ou Raisins, cwt, «-+-e+rseereeeceee 40 
Ashes, Pearl and Pot, tons --++-- 91 Rice, CWt ++ +eseeeeeseeeeceees pore 
Bacon, tons ...... Sidi conte 82 Rum, 7947 casks, 2560 pactages 

Barilla, 106§ tons, 7 casks Silk, Thrown, Ibs.--+-.+++e++0 33170 
Brandy, casks -+--+- $4 ores eed 2R4 Sugar, 34480 casks, 130 boxes 

Bristles, dozen |bs- - +--+ tee ee neers 6000 Tallow, tons «-++s+++eseveeeees 161 
Butter, tens --++-+-+- acesccece 1487 Tar, lasts --+++eeseeereeeeeeee - 
Cheese, toms,...c...crcseeseceecseverers 22 Tobacco, Ibs.-+++++++sseeeeseee 168,000 
Coffee, packages obiebeveds seve 16832 ‘Turpentine, cwt. ++++erseeeeees i 
Cork, cwt, covrsrecescererceces 646 Wheat, qs. -+-+++ssrteeeeeees — 
Cotton, 438 patkage, 438 bags Wine—Port, 1987 pipes, 37 hhds. 

Flax, tons -+eesseeeree ceccecce 810 54 casks—Spanish, 188 butts, 

Hemp, 500 tons, 70 cwt. 477 bhds. 197 casks—Madeira, 

Linseed, qrs, +++ +++e++eeereeree -—— 39 pipes, 6 hhds. 250 casks 

Madder, cwt,-+++-+e+s+rreeeece 10 Wool, Spanish, cwt.--++.-++- eee 3757 
Oil, Olives, gallons -+++-++++++> 11320 Hides, ox and cow---.---+ eeeceees 7592 


Oranges and Lemons, 309 thousand 
COURSE OF EXCHANGE. 














Friday, Friday, Friday, Friday, 
Sist July. | 7th Aug. | 14th Aug. |2ist Aug. 
AMSTERDAM, 3 U:. cacceereccccetesesseesl BO 6 30 «66 3l 6 31 62 
Ditto, at sight «++-+++++eereree eavcvesce ses} 29 10 29 10 20 «62 30 2 
Rotterdam, 2.Us. ----- eccvercccccore eeorees 9 5 9 $ s.s 9 8 
Hamburgh, 24 Us. -+---- cocseepentensineann Sey 9 28 9 9s 9 2 9 
Altona, Qf -+e-sceeeeceees siemeanetnieh ess} 28 10 28 10 28 10 28 10 
Paris, Iday’s date ++-s++-ecessee come cocel. 1 16 19 5 ~» 8 19 «66 
Ditto, 2 U. «+ +++ ss cere eecee eeceece —mbeoo fe ie 19 2 19 2 19 25 
a I TT seers ewnee® 19 25 19 25 19 23 19 25 
Madrid --++-- in paper ee eeceeeecesese ecoes < po _ it 
Palermo perececcsteecsecsccererenecece eeeel 125 125 125 125 
Cadiz 0cccccccvecccocccccccccces covevecss 47 48 48 48 
Bilboa+-+----+ eve eleceeeeerssereees eerereecse] — _ — poo 
Leghorn +++sssssececececreccccees Coereeeee 58 58 58 58 
Genoa-+esececceseeres e2edscecse cevevevenst: 56 54 54 5a 
Venice sccceesssesrcceccee deeeeee eveecess| 52 5&2 52 52 
Naples «-ceerceweererecs eee rcecerecces ere] 42 42 42 42 
Lisbon csscecrsecrscerseresererereaecane . = 604 694 694 
Oporto inh saeeseseeseeoeneeen ehectaken 94 694 69. 
Rio Janéiro aa Ras ateose ee oe eeccee 694 694 694 604 
eeereter weeeeeeer COR Mee em ee eeeseeere 62 62 64 
on Peewee eer er ereer ee seresrsseseees 42 42 42 
Dublin TES TETS LOSES ee eee eee 104 10% 104 104 
Dark <cccccccccccccces ples enelekssban pean 104 104 1 108 











New Doubloons, £4. 198, Od. per Ounce.—New Dollars 6s. 2d}. per Ounce,—Omnium 91 pr. 
Agio of the Bank on Holland, 4 per Cent. , 


Average Price of Corn throughout England and Wales, taken from the London 
Gazette, for the Week ending 24th August, 1812. 
150s 3d Peas - - 2 a 





75s 2d 








Wheat - ~+ - * = = + = - --- 
Rye- - --- +--+ + + WH BE ee og fete. me 
Baleyg see vee se +> 7 9 | Os eevee et we HN 
Oatmeal ele: e tye © ele MRR Beer or Big - = - - = = = = == 
HAY AND STRAW, per Load.—24th August, 1812. 
ST, JAMES’S MARKET. WHITECHAPEL, SMITHFIELD. 
£s 8% & 8. £ s & 8 ae 
Hay - - - 3 Oto 6 O| Hay - - - 410to 6 4] Hay, old - 4 Oto 510 
Clover - - 0 O— 0 0} Clover - - 7 O— 810] Clover - - 5 Om 7” 
Straw « - 2il— 3 6]| Straw - - 216— 3 6} Straw -~- - 2 5 8H 








)' aes |} ke ee oe 
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Markets, &c. 259 
PRICE OF COALS, 2st August, 1812. 








Newcastle . ‘ ‘ . 48 6 to 54 Of Cinders * -. 06 Ot 00 
Sunderland » ; . 45 9— O O| Other Coals ‘ . 4 OoO— 0D 
Delivered at 12s, advance on the above Prices. 

CORN EXCHANGE,—Price of Grain, Sahay, ame 

Wheat . . 2, Ll to 144/}Malt . é . 92 to, 96 | Oats 
——-, fine . . 135 —158 | White Pease . - 4— 78 Polands ° . B— 
———-, superfine . 140 —165} Boilers. -. - 72— 76)|Fine Flour . . 1S —120 
Rye - ‘ - 82— 86)}Gray . ‘ . 73 — 78 | Seconds @ le —115 
Barley . ‘ . 61 — 67/|Beans,old . ‘ — Persack of 5 bushels, or 280Ihs. 
——-, fine . - 63 — 70|Ticks . . . 68 — 73 |Rape Seed, per last 58 — 56 

FRIDAY, 24th August, 1812. 
SMITHFIELD MARKET. NEWGATE AND LEADENHALL. 
TO SINK THE OFFAL, PER STONE OF 8lbs. BY THE CARCASB. 

ef ‘ ° . 5 0t06 O| Beef. « ° - 4 0tod € 
Mutton e q - & 0—6 2| Mutton . ‘ ° - 44-5 4 
Veal A ° ° ° - &4 O—7 O| Veal ° ° e ° - 6 O—6 8 
Fok, ° 5 O — 6 10} Pork ° . e « - 56 O—6 4 
6 @—7 0 - Oo—8s 0 


Lamb 7 
Bead of Cattle this day—Beasts 2110, Sheep and Lambs 7 910, Galves 130, Pigs 290. 
PRICE OF HOPS.—Boroveu. 








Kent, bags, New . r - £4 0 to 7 O| Kent, pockets, New . . 4600 8 
Sussex ° ° e ° 40—6 6] Sussex . pA ° a 5 60-7 @ 
Essex . ° - ° - 4 O—6 6) Essex, Farnham . . ». WwW O12 0 


Old Duty doing at £136,000. 





Average Price of Brown or Muscovado Sugar, 47 1} perCwt exclusive of Customs and Excise 








payable thereon.—T. Netriesuir, Clerk of the Grocers’ Company.—For Week ending August I'7, 
SCOTCH MARKETS. ae, August 26th. 
MEAL MARKET, TUESDAY, o 7d. a Bde 
Oatmeal, per bolls é.2d aed per qr. so... eee Qs, Od. 
First, F* boll ° ° - 212 O | Raw Hides, per st. ° 8s. Od, a, 98..0d. 
Secon . - 211 O | Butter, per Ib, e ‘ 1s. 7dy a. lg Sede. 
Third . . ‘ . . 29 6 |——-, Salt ‘ . ote le. 4d, 
First, per peck . ° - © 3 4 | Eggs,perdozem .. Is. Id. a Is.2d. 
Barleymeal, per boll _ sue GR4SS MARKET; JUNE, 
Peasemeal, do. . - tae - “ cane, -— at = To sinking: 
Quartern Loaf : a 2 oe Offaly =. Od, a &s. 2d, 
prices OF oi "ke. Cattle, 310. e te 4d. a Ss, Gd. 
Reef, per Ib. : . 8d. a 9d. | Mille Cows, 12h to 24h 
Mutton ° » - 8d. a 9d. | Horses sold heavily, 351, 
Veal 2 . ° Sd. a 10d, | Coals, p. cart of 12 cwt, 8s. 6d. a 1a, 








DUNDEE MANUPART UREN, August 20. 
LINENS. Riga 


per onl. Thiesenhausen 
Sail-cloth, Nob . Mia 16 st, Linthend-opum 10a51 a Cut . . 100 2105 
HempCotton Bagging}0 a. 14 |8 ditto Mill-spun 5 5 a 5 10! Leiba 


Strelitz af ale 4dittoditto . .7 3a7 sPreartet tatieed . ¢ = aa 
ibe Ounahengien - Sta 5 ditto ditto . .8 4a8 10} Archangel . . . —a — 
Towditto ...d¢5a é 6 ditto dito . . 100a104 HEMP. 

Do. strong 22 port. 65 a 10 |? ditteditte . . 1b 8a#0 0 , Clean £95 a 100 


Do. do. 24 porter, -~—a—- |@shorts ditto . 1 Of a 1 08! Ditto, halfcleaan . — a — 
Ger. Dowl. 27 inch Bie 7 and'8 Towditto 9420 109] Riga Blive , . . 
Common ditto 1% a PLAX: Drujana)Pass . . 
Tow sheeting, 24 port 12 a 195 Petersburgls, 2head 1002 a — | Commos Pass . . a — 
Ditte ditto— 20 — 9% a 10h ——————, 9 ditto 80a 85 Codilla. _- © © 


212 
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LONDON PRICE CURRENT. 
AUGUST 21, 1812. 
EE 

B. signifies Barre]; Bl. Bushel; Ch. Chest; C. 112lb.; D. Dozen; G. Gallon; H. 100, and of 

Deals 120 ; J. Jar of Oil of 24 Gallons; and a § Chest of Oi130 Flasks, or 4Gallons; Lt. Last, 

or Barrels of Pitch, containing 314 Gallons each; Q. Quarter of 8 Bushels; T. Ton, or 20 

ewt.; Tu. Tun of 252 Gallons.—Note, Wine is sold by Gauge, viz. Port per Pipe of 138 

Gallons; Bucellus and Lisbon per Pipe of 140 Gallons ; Sherry per Butt of 150 Gallons; Ma- 
deira per Pipe of 110 Gallons; Mountain per Butt of 126 Gallons; Vidontsa per Pipe of 120 | 
Gallons; Rhenish per Aum of 36 Gallons; and Claret per Hogshead of 57 or 58 Gallons (all ' 
Increase and Decrease is adjusted.) All Kinds of Fish Oil are sold per Tun of 252 Gallons; , 
Olive, Linseed, amd Rape Oil, per Tun of 236 Gallons. ( 
N. B. The Duties which are paid by the Importers, are included in the following Prices, and the ( 
Drawback, if Exported within three Years, is the Property of the Shipper. ( 
( 
FROM To ~ YROM TO F] ( 
#. 8. d.\#. 8. a.) &. 8. alg. 8. d.\* 
ALUM, English oooee- 124. 0 0125 O O IT. Jopper, unmanufact. - - 410 O10 090 Cc. ° ” 
, Roach ------ 115 0/0 0 OC. , manufactured | 0 0 0}0 0 OF < 
Almonds Barbary Bitter) 3 8 0} 0 O O |—|\Copperas,Green --- | 0 5 6]0 0 Of- < 
ee Sweet} 0 0 01} 0 O O |—\Cotton = (Pernambuc] 9 1 7/0 1 8 Hb. . 
, Jordan +---20 0 0/21 0 O|-}Wo! = } pahia....,0 1 5)0 1 Si ¢ 
——-, Valentia --/10 0 Oj}11 0 0 }— @ )Maranhan| 0 1 44/0 1 5 |- . 
Annatto, Flag: ----- -}/O 1 4/0 0 O fp, a Para ----|}0 1 32130 1 4/— C 
-, Spanish +----|0 4 6/0 0 0 |— a (Surimam--| 0 1 43)0 1 6§— G 
Argol, Bolo. & Rhe. W. 56 00,5 7 61icC oa Demerara | V 1 3/0 1 65 - 
ow-—-~ Florence, White} 415 0|5 0 0 |— A |#Ferbice --|0 1 21/0 1 5 G 
~—n, Red --} 415 0) 5 0 O}-| | 4 ¢Carriacou | 0 1 410 2 54— te 
=~———- Naples, Whiie--} 315 0} 4 0 0 —|| 3 #2. Grenada--|0 13/01 4/8) - 
» Red --} 315 0} 4 0 O]—) & Ba Barbadoes | 0 1 3/0 1 4 “ 
Ashes Amey. Pearl----} 2 6 0/210 0|—/| 3 Smyrna --|}0 1 1)0 1 2 - 
—_— Potbest--| 2 2 0;0 0 0|—/ 2 Bahama --}0 1 1/0 L 3|— ua 
—— Barilla, Teneriffe} 1 12 9/114 O|—|| & Bengal 0 0 700 8|— - 
» Spanish | 2 2 0/0 0 O[-j) 6 Georgia --} 0 1 8/90 2 2/—- - 
— se, Sicily +-|1 15 0} 0 0 ofl 4 Orleans --|0 1 3/0 1 5 - 
=_—— Dantzic Pearl 0 0 0} 0 O © |—)IDYER’S Wd. Bar. W. |16 0 O17 O Oj. Aw 
w= Russia Pot'-----} 1 12 Of} b 14 Of -||_ We, Brazil --|105 0 O | in bond }-- = 
BARK, Oak --------} 0 0 0)0 0 0/-|_W » Brazilet {12 0 0 }14 0 O0}- se 
Berries, Junip. Ger. --} 2 2 0) 2 & O0)}—||_-_--——, Cam WdJ28 0 0 [30 0 0}- -~ 
Ita] 2 8 01210 of | Pustic--113 0 0 [14 0 0 |— - 
ome-——, Yel]. Turk} 2 5 09/210 01G.) Zantoryoung] 7 0 0/8 0 0}— _ 
Brandy, Best --------| 0 8 O}:0 9 6 |—|-_-~—Logw. Camp. [16 0 0/17 0 0 |— ap 
, Inferior-.---.| 0 7 OF 0 7 6 |—||_—Hond. chipt [14 0 0/0 0 0 — Jal 
Brimstone, Foreign Ro }27 0 0/0 0 0 |C ||_—-— jamaicach. [11 0 0 [12 0 0 |— Ipe 
Bristles, Hog Rus. un.J19 0 0} 0 0 0 |—/|_———Nicaragua, |. |30 0 0 |33 0 0 | Isi 
» Archan. ditto 119 0 0} 0 0 6 |-—j——- small .j14 0 0}16 0 O|— ts 
» Konings. dittoj20 0 0/21 O 0 |—liSanders, Red --+---+-/24 0 0 [26 0 0 |— -~ 
CAPERS, French ----} 8 0 0/14 0 0 |— Ma 
———.,, Spanish----} 410 0} 810 0 hin. DRUGS Me 
Cochineal, Spa. Garb.} 1 11 0} 114 © |—J|ALOES, Barb. ------|17 0 O18 O O-\C. Nu 
——-——, East India] 9 5 6/0 6 6 , Succotrina --|20 0 0/25 0 0 |— Oil 
Cocoa, West india-.--| 3 10 0|4 0 Oc , Hep. or E.1. 116 0 O}18 0 O| F OP 
——--, Carr. for Exp.| 3 15 0) 4 5 0 |—j|\Angelica Root ---.- +7 0.0);710 0} Pir 
Coffee, W. 1. veryord] 1 0 O| 112 © |—/|Antimony Crude «---|5 0 0}/510 O} Qu 
—— ————-ord.} 113 0/2 2 0 |llArsenic, Red«-------1415 015 0 Of} Rhi 
———-——— mid. 23 0 212.0 |j— » White eeseee] 3 16 0/317 0 J— Pay 
——— gd.} 213 0} 3 5 0 |—|/Ralsam, Capivi-.....}0 4 0/0 4 4 /Ib | Saf 
fine] 3 6 0) 317 0 » Perus+-++++s} 011 6/0 0 Of— Sag 
———, Mocha of F-11710 0] 9 0 0 , Tolu-s--+---|0 7 6/0 0 Of J Sal 
or, Java +-++--+ [2 2 0/210 0} -||Bark, Jesuits-------.)0 2 0/0 3 Of | Sal 
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LONDON PRICE CURRENT. 



































FLOM 
ze se. 
Bark, Jesuits, Red----| 0 4 
—_— » Yellow--| 0 4 
Borax, refined, E.I.--; 4 5 
ee, English} 0 2 
—-, unre. or Tinc. | 6 0 
Camphire, refined----| 0 6 
» unrefined --|19 0 
Cantharides -++-+++-- 015 
Cardamoms (best)----| 0 6 
Cassia Buds .---.-.--- 12 0 
—- Fistula, W.1.--| 3 0 
—- Lignea-....-- 15 0 
Castor Oil, p. bot. 141),| 0 4 
Coculus Indicus ------ 10 10 
Colocynth, Turkey 0 4 
Columbo Root ------ 40 
Cream of Tartar------ 9 0 
Essence of Bergamot | 1 8 
on - Lavender.+| 0 12 
——- Lemon----|} 0 9 
- Origanum | 0 18 
Rosemary | 0 9 
Gallangal, East India | 5 0 
Gentian Root -.-.-+- |4 8 
Ginseng 6¢646b6n0 coces © ‘3 
Gum Ammo. Drop---- 12 0 
Lump --| 9 0 
Gum Arabic, E. I. --| 2 0 
— Turkey, fine----| 6 0 
—— Barbary ...... | 4 10 
—— Assafetida ----| 5 0 
— Benjamin -----.) 12 0 
ss Cambogium sooo - © 
—— Copal, scraped--| 0 1 
-— Galbanum:.-.-- 18 oO 
—— Guaiacum:----- | 01 
w—— Mastic «++++--. 0 4 
ames Myrth o-0cese. j!2 0 
— Olibanum::--.-..| 3 0 
—=— Opoponax:+..+.|85 0 
=—— Sandrac-----+--+ 6 0 
—— Seneca, garbled 3 4 
—— Tragacanth ..-./20 0 
Jalap oseoe tersseeesl 0 3 
Ipecacuanha ---...--| 0 14 
Isinglass, Book ------ 018 
~—-— Leaf ....-.| 0 18 
Long Staple | 0 18 
Manna, Flakey +-----| 0 7 
Mask, China --...---| 0 13 
Nux Vomica ----.---| 0 12 
Oil of Vitriol .--..... 00 
Opium aod ood eeee «+ O11 
Pink Root ...+++.-+.-| 0 4 
Quicksilwer-.....-... 0 4 
Rhubarb, East India--| 0 3 
» Russia .---| 0 14 
Gaftren><ccdesicocicce 1 lo 
DO cecesccsccesese| BID 
Sal Ammoniac --....} 9 10 
Salop «-+scescsseeee) 0 O 
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|Shellack 


Sassafras 
Seeds, Anni. Alicant - 

, Coriander, Eng- 
lish eoee 
—, Cummin 
, Fenugreek ---- 





eeeeneee 


eeeeee 





Sticklack-++.+++ceses 
Snake Root 
||Soap, Cast. or Spanish 
, Yellow 


eeeweee 








[Spermaceti, refined - 
\Tamarinds, West India| 
\Tapioca, Lisbon 


——, Mottled 


ee eee eee tweet’ 





\T urmeric, Bengal - 


—, China ---- 
——, West India 
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—-, Crystalliz. 
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EBONY, Black Rose 
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Spanish. 





—— t= 


——-, Green 
Elep. T. 70 to 901b. ea. 
» Scrivelloes -- 
FEATHERS, Dantz - 
» Hambro’ 
—ee, Russia «+ 
—-—, Down 
Flax, Riga eeeeeese 
» Petersb. 12 head 
—, Archan gel coccee 
\@ALLs, dee, blue 
» mixt 
iceneve, Holland ---- 
Glue, For. dry, th. lea. 
—, thin 
Hemp, Riga Rhine- - 
» Out shot 
» Codilla ---+-- 
» Petersb. Clean 
» hf. cl. 
Hides, raw, West India 
» Bus. Ayrs. 
» Brazil -- 
» Hor. Brit. 
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INDIGO. 


Guatimala, Flora 
-» Sobr. 
, Cortes 
Caracca, Flora. - 
» Sobres 
» Cortes 
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LONDON PRICE 


CURRENT. 








Blue eeeeaeretee 
Purple- eeeeeeees 

Sane and violet 

i Cop PPer seeeeeee 
IRON, British, in Bars 
 - nae +s 
» Old Sable ---- 

» New Sable -- 

» Guriofis 

, Archangel: --- 

. Swedish--.«--- 
LEMONS, repa. ---- 
Licorice, Italian 


pRpenish o=- 
Lead, Pigs eereeeece 
~~’ Milled or Sheet 





a eg Shot, No. 1 to 5 
6 to9 
——., Litharge -++++- 
—, White -++-+--- 
m——, Ore se-eess 
MADDER, Dut. Cro. 
, Ombro -- 
, Gamene 
» Mulls 
» Roots -- 
Mats, Archangel 
OIL Lucca, ow Salad-- 
Chest 
—, Olive, Barbary 
» Gallipoli 
——.,, Turpentine, Eng, 
» For. 
——, Rape, English. - 
» Refined -- 
-———., Linseed, English; 
——, Cod, Newfound.) 
——, Sperm. --- 
——, Head Matter -- 
_, Whale, Greenl. 
——, Brazil, or S. Fish, 
Oranges, Lisb. re. best; 
» St. Michael’s 
Orchil Weed, Cana, B. 
» Inferior 
, Cape de Verde 
PITCH, American: -- 
» Archangel 
. Sweden -- 
eg + ROOT? 
Carlow Ist 
Cork Ist 
i 





seer 


Waterford] st 
Hoajland ---- 
Friesland 
York, Best-. 
Cumberland 


PROVISIONS. 
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